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THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


Tue lines annexed to the frontispiece do not, perhaps, | 
' 


sufficiently convey an adequate description of the illustra- 
tion. They are from one of Burns’ most Scottish and 
domestic ballads, entitled “ The Spinning- Wheel,” an 
engraving, portraying the person and dwelling of a hum- 


ble Scottish peasant. ‘ The Spinning-Wheel,” to many 


of our readers, is doubtless an implement unknown in 


its name and utility. In former times, and even up to 


this period, in some parts of Scotland, it was a piece of 


domestic furniture, in common use, but which, in this 


age of mechanical ingenuity, has almost been totally || 


supplanted by our manufactory productions. It was an 


article of simple construction, on which the flax and || 


wool were spun into thread, preparatory to their being 
consigned to the hands of the weaver for the purpose 
of being manufactured into cloth, and almost every 
family in Scotland, rich or poor, had many of these imple- 
ments for the necessary furnishing of their household and 
wearing apparel. The lines in the ballad— 


“ Frae tap to tae that cleeds me weel, 

And haps me fiel and warm at e’en,” 
prove the utility and high estimation with which “ The 
Spinning- Wheel” was regarded. The long evenings 


of winter were principally devoted to this species 


of labor by the mistresses and domestics of the farm- | 
houses in the country, where, after the hard toils of the | 


day were ended, in the kitchen of the mansion, ‘‘ dy an 
ingle bleezing finely,” the whole household, male and 
female, used to congregate, and lighten its labor with 
song, jest, and gossip. In those days of primitive con- 
tentment, the noblest lady of the land deemed it not 
beneath her to partake of her task at “‘the spinning,” 
and she, was considered but an idle and useless maiden, 


| The print is here intended to depict a female in the 
| downhill of life, who supports herself by the labor of 
“ The Spinning- Wheel,” as, in days of yore, there were 
/many such who obtained a living by this monotonous, 
yet useful labor, in performing the task for others, who 
were either too busy or too idle to attend to such an 


operation ? 


“T’ll set me down and sing and spin, 

While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Blest wi’ content, and milk and meal— 
Oh, leeze me on my spiuning-wheel.” 


_ These lines comprise the summit of a Scottish peasant’s 
domestic contentment—“ Milk and meal”’ having ever 
, been esteemed the stable commodity of their food, while 
the web, partly manufactured by their own industry, 


| served for their neat and comfortable clothing, and well 
‘| might she exclaim “ Oh, leeze me, etc.,” which is a 
| strong congratulatory term of endearment to any thing 
| which has a strong hold on the affections, and especially 
| when it clothed her, as the ballad has it, “ frae tap lo 
| tae,’ and at e’en or evening, ‘‘ happ’d her liel, and kept 
‘her warm?’ The natural beauty of many of the Scot- 
| tish expressions, are lost upon an English and American 

sense. There is an idiom, and also a graphic power of 
| simplicity and beauty—for beauty is ever allied to sim- 
| plicity—comprehended, perhaps, in one word or sen- 
| tence, which, to a native of Scotland, comprehends a vol- 
| ume of expression, but which, to a foreigner, although he 


|| may guess at its meaning, yet falls upon his ear unmusi- 
cally and most uninteresting. 

The substance of the ballad is a perfect description of 
||a@ peasant’s cottage, with its surrounding objects, and 
| who that looks upon the work of the engraver, and reads 
| the poem, but must exclaim, “ Happiness and content- 
|| ment here have their dwelling.” There you behold the 


who, on the day of her marriage, could not contribute to || jittle burnies or rivulets, meeting below the theekit or 


her tocher or dowry, a full supply of bed and table linen, 
the thread of which was spun by her own hands. This 


husband naturally looked, if for nothing more. “ The 
Spinning- Wheel” is an innovation, or rather an amend- 


| thatched cottage—the scented birk and white hawthorn, 
j spreading their branches across the streamlet, while the 
| sun is casting his kindly rays into the diel or shelter 
| where Bessy blithely turns the spinning-wheel. We 


ment upon the more ancient implements, “the distaf’|| of Scottish life, and as such, Burns has tinted it with the 
and spindle,”’ but like all things in this sphere of muta- | glowing colors from the pallet of nature. 


tion, they have, also, in their turn, fallen into disuse; | 


labor and money being more profitably expended on 


other matters, while the commodities formerly produced || 
by “ The Spinning- Wheel,” are now to be purchased— 


“superior in quality, and cheaper in price,” as the 
store-keepers, in their puffs direct, so pertinently pub- 


lish. 


Burns, therefore, could not fail to turn such a domes- || 


tic article into a pleasing subject for his muse, and 
throw the mantle of poetical imagery around it; for, 
many an evening has the rustic poet been one of such a 
party, and mingled in the jest and laugh of Scottish lad 
and lassie. 

20) 


We remember an anecdote, once to us related, regard- 
| ing ‘ The Spinning- Wheel,” and which, perhaps, will 
|| not, at present, prove altogether out of place. In the 
'| Southern part of Scotland, two young persons who were 
devotedly attached to each other, and who, from poverty 
| alone, were prevented from being united, but secure in 
‘each other’s affections, had determined to await, with 
| patience, the time when their union could be consum- 
_mated, while, by industry and perseverance in the inte- 
rim, they could acumulate enough to furnish a humble 
but necessary dwelling. To effect this, the male lover 
spared no toil, either in his allotted hours of labor, or in” 


} 
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his private ones, to amass his requisite share of the plen- || 


ishing, while the maiden was equally assiduous in her || 


domestic occupations. Two years had thus elapsed, and 
still much was wanting to complete the sum which they 


had considered as necessary. At this moment a proud | 


but foolish resolution took possession of the mind of the 
young man. The war, which was then raging nearly 


over all Europe, presented inducements to enterprising | 


youths who wished to acquire a name, and, perhaps, a 


fortune in the military campaigns. Our rural hero, | 


therefore, in opposition to all persuasions, resolved to | 


encounter the perils of “‘ the pride, pomp and circum- 


stance of glorious war,” and having obtained the sacred | 


promise of his true love’s fidelity, he at once enlisted in | 


one of the British regiments, then on the eve of march- 
ing for the continent, for the pursuance of the war be- 
tween France and England, in 1808, where, after endu- 
ring the fatigues of a campaign ever memorable in the 
annals of those times, for that celebrated retreat through 
the naked mountains of Galicia, he encountered a simi- 
lar fate to the gallant Moore on the plains of Corunna. 

Months passed away, and still no tidings reached the 
true-hearted girl. Thoughts of bloodshed—doubts and 
hopes of his return still kept alive the lamp of life, but 
it was evident to all, that the worm was at the core, and 
the rose was dying on its stem. One evening, when 
lying awake upon her tear-bedewed pillow, her humble 
apartment dimly lighted by the dying embers on the 
hearth, she thought she beheld the figure of her lover, 
pale and melancholy, in a soldier’s uniform, gazing in- 
tently upon her favorite “‘ Spinning- Wheel,” and sing- 
ing the beautiful lines of Cunningham: 

“ Hame, hame, haime, it’s fain would [ be— 

Hame, hame, hame to my ain kintree; 

When the rose is in the bud, and the leafis on the tree, 

Oh! the lark shall sing me hame to my ain kintree.” 
Motionless and terror-stricken, she spoke not, breathed 
not, while the apparition slowly arose, gazed mournfully 
upon her, and vanished through the door. From this 
moment decay came rapidly over her. She avoided all 


intercourse with society, and the only comfort she appa- || 
rently found, was in her favorite occupation at the spin- |, 


ning-wheel. One autumn evening she had retired toa 
wonted haunt on the banks of the Tweed, a spot rendered 


doubly dear to her from loved associations with her de- | 


parted lover, for conviction, from that night of his super- 


natural appearance, had settled in her heart that he was , 


no longer in the land of mortality. Thus seated on the 
banks of the clear flowing Tweed, the spectre again stood 
before her. He beckoned her to approach, as he again 
faintly repeated :— 


“ Hame, hame, hame, it’s fain would I be— 
Hame, hame, hame, to my ain kintree.” 


She mechanically and tremblingly followed his retreating 


steps. They reached the river’s bank, and the next! 


moment the vision and the maiden were entombed in the | 


silvery waters of the Tweed. On the morning, search 


was made, when the body of the ill-fated girl was found | 


cast ashore upon the daisied sward, where it lay beau- |; 


tiful in death as a bride on the morning of her bridal. 


R. H. 





Origina 


TOA BOY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Bricut boy! the merry, merry tones 
Of that dear voice of thine, 
Awake the echoes in my heart, 
Of feelings half divine— 
Of feelings that have not grown old, 
And never can decay ; 
Because I know they came from Heaven, 
In Youth’s unsullied day. 





And I, yes, I, was once a child, 
Thus void of sin and care, 

And freely fell my sunny locks 
Around a brow as fair. 

Up from my spirit bubbled out, 
Such fountains of sweet words, 

And every broken song I sang, 


Was warbled like a bird’s. 


Oh, happy time! soon, soon to pass, 
Like sunlight from the sea— 

Yet Heaven avert that shadow’s fall, ; 
Too early, boy, on thee! 

Kind angels! trim thy little sail, 
By winds of incense fanned, 

And make the billows smooth that bear 
Thy shallop from the land. 


The pleasant land of mild repose— 
Thy Mother’s sheltering breast! 
Where, like a dove, not long ago, 
Thy slumbers found a nest. 
Thy blue orbs opened, and they saw 
The purest, sweetest skies, 
Whence stars were looking down on thee— 
They were thy mother’s eyes. 





Oh, would that I, a lonely man, 
Apart from all my kin, 

Could something of the love, that guards 
Thy infant footsteps, win! 

Then might those feelings, which spring up 
At thy caress like flowers, 

Bloom fair and long, thou radiant child, 
As in my morning hours. 


Vain hope! sad wish! my noon of life 
Must soon above me glow ; 
And ebb those spirit-lifting tides 


That now beneath me flow ; © 
None near to love me, none to mourn, 
I sink in Sorrow’s wave— 
Too happy if a stranger’s tear 
Shall dew my humble grave. 
_ 
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$2 00 PRIZE ARTICLE. j;earth, and dwells for ever with the children of his own 


}mind. With these I found companionship, and in my 

|) wild conception grew ethereal and lovely in form and 

MARY DERWENT.*® | mind, even as they were. Nightly I went to my ideal 
| world, and we sported together—my sister spirits and I 
_ |—in groves where the trees were transparent and water- 
like in their clearness—every trunk a column of clouded 


ATALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. : 
agate spreading out to a canopy of thick leaves—each 


'leaf a broad emerald, which struck against its fellow 
with a soft, bell-like chime, making the air melodious 
|| as with a thousand fairy harps set in motion by the 


| breeze. We wandered together, to and fro beneath the 


, character, perhaps there is no greater object of | 
choly P P e 4 {emerald shade, where columns of heavenly sculpture 


: . s || shot their snowy shafts up from among the trees, and 
yet subject still to the torment which caused his mis-|} , oF er 
: ; || where temples, pillared with jasper, and domed with 
fortune. But with me, madness took a strange and_|| é' 

|| fluted pearl and burning opal stone, stood in clouds of 
pleasant form. It was but the loss of reason and acute- || 


: , : ‘| soft light, which curled upward for ever, with a continu- 
ness of feeling, while the fancy was left unbridled to}! ss Y P wire 
: ‘ed silvery smoke emitted from their own exhaustless 


revel at will among the high and beautiful things of its |! ‘ 
censers. Or we would soar upward and away, shaking 


the rosy light from our wings as we flew, now up high 


' ‘ ; |in the mellow atmosphere, and again just skimming the 
turned again to the soft fancies and pleasant feelings of || E ; cil ¥ 


: , . : earth; or, perchance, we might stop to rest on the crys- 
childhood, mingled with dreams of such fantastic and || toes P Kad & P ) 
, ‘ | tal basin of a fountain, where our forms were flung baek 
wild loveliness, that the year of my mental bereavement || — . ‘ ¥ 
ai < ’ , {| with a thousand rainbow beauties, as we hovered among 
seemed rather spent in some higher and happier world, 


: ; | the thick vines which drooped to the margin, heavy with 
than in the confines of my own domain. Almost every || P eum, y 


Se eee eee Seciiniiinaiin 1/| emerald leaves, and with clusters of blood-red rubies 
, Tse w i 

a mys , . m. m | . : 

fancied myself a nightingale, cradling my nest in the || and purple amethysts, each gem shedding a light from 


|| its own burning core upon the pelucid water, that spar- 
° ‘ ; ‘| kled and laughed in their basin, and then flowed awa 
When such phantasies held possession of my shattered || . Sige 6 , y 

r ’ | in soft liquid murmurs toward the grove we had left 
nd strains of || 


CHAPTER V. 





“We are taught to look with pity and dread on the 
insane, and when the mind takes a malignant or melan- 





compassion than a person bereft of reasoning faculties, 


own wild creation. The realities which had tortured 
me to madness, entirely departed from my memory: I 


bonghs of an acacia that grew beneath my window. 


mind, I would fold my arms on my bosom, a . * : 
: whee behind. The laws which regulate earth were unknown 
the richest and most thrilling melody would steal from || , , ‘ , . : 
| in this world of my wild creation. There was neither 
my lips, hour after hour, such as would have exhausted shy 
| sun, nor moon, nor stars, to shed down their light. But 
| 
/an atmosphere as soft and bland as the perfume of a 
'| bed of water-lilies, when they unfold their pearly hearts 
| to the evening breeze, received a rainbew light from the 


| . . a 
glowing trees, and the delicate fiowers that burst to 


the heart of any sane being. When a wandering bird 
came fluttering about the casement, I would chirp and 
let my notes fall to a soft liquid flow, in imitation of his, 


that I might win the companionship of a creature, which, 


I believed, to be of like attributes with myself. Even || 
now I can remember how my heart swelled. vey | blossom every where, around the leaping cascades, 
my voice quivered with disappointment, when the bird ! eileaiaies the transparent rocks and high up on the distant 
looked shily about, and fluttered away to some distant | mountains that bounded the sight with their faint gold 


tree, startled, and yet half allured by my effort to detain! and billowy purple. Oh! how happy I fancied myself 


° ° . ie ; i > ao} ! Pet ; 
him. At such times I would hush my voice to a low, i> this ideal region! How I loved to interlace my 


mournful strain, and weep and sing with a child-like | wings with the bright beings I have but faintly described, 
sorrow, till Varnham came and persuaded me away to _and while we nestled cogether among the vines, or lay 
rest—such rest, sweet and quiet, as I had never known || 0" the odorous flowers, to whisper to them of the things 
elace my infancy. || | had seen on earth, of the sorrows which had crushed 
* eater tne wed arene myself a seraph, up| my heart, and of the tears that I had shed: I fancied 


among the clouds, floating away with wavy and plea- || that they gathered around me with expressions of won- 


sant motion through the sky, and waiting with tranquil- 
lity for the evening to come, that I might wander among 
the planets, and bathe my wingsin the moonlight. There | 
was one large, bright star which shone night after night, 


| der at the name of sorrow, like innocent children when 
| the cold, drear grave, and the unfathomable mysteries of 
eternity are first opened to their young minds. They— 
'the sweet seraphs of my imagination—could not under- 


with a clear, gem-like brilliancy through the leaves of stand how affection for any thing might be wrong, their 
my acacia. The moment it appeared, I plumed my | very being was love, and they could comprehend nothing 


fancied wings, and shot away through its dazzling walls || of sin, nothing which was not as spiritual and as holy as 


to a world of such happiness as my perfect mind had themselves. 


never imagined. I peopled the world with shapes of | “I can never describe the cold, hopeless struggle of 


erial beauty—with such pure, spiritual creatures, as || ™Y heart to retain this last and brightest of all the delu- 
? , 


‘ | a: et . ‘ ‘ tnd 
haunt the brain of the poet, till he turns away ra sions which haunted my insane moments, when my iutel 
lect began to resume its functions. It seemed as if 


* Continued from page 127. | some cruel spirit were gradually tightening the bonds 
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of earth about me, and were ruthlessly dragging me]} “ ‘Oh, it was an awful scene!’ exclaimed the old 
back to the real, while my spirit clung with intense | housekeeper, breaking off in her description, and remo- 
longing to its own wild ideal. It was a sad, sad night | | Ving the glasses from her tearful eyes as she spoke. ‘J 
to me, when that star arose in the sky, and sent its pure || was frightened when I looked at you, but when my mas- 
beams down to the bosom of my acacia, and when I |! ter lifted his face, and the light lay full upon it, my heart 
felt that the clear orb would henceforth be to me but ery and I began to cry like a child. There was 

star. That the high realms which 1 had located in its } something in his look—I cannot tell what it was—some- 
distant bosom, was but the dream of a diseased fancy, '| thing that made me hold my breath with awe, and yet 
which would return no more with its beautiful and vivid || sent the tears to my eyes. I forgot you when I looked 
faith, which had no power to reason or doubt. But wall at him. We carried you away to this chamber, and 
can force the phantasies no more than affections of the || when we laid you on the bed, you laughed and sung in a 
mind. My disease left me, and then the passions and |} wild, shrill voice, that made the blood grow cold in my 
aspirations of my old nature started up in my heart, one || veins. I have never heard a sound so painful and thril- 
after another, like marble statues over which a thick | I} ‘ling as your cries were that night. For many hours 
drapery had been flung for a season. And there in the | |! you raved about some terrible deed that was to be 
midst, more firmly established than ever, his image re- |! done, and wildly begged that there might be no murder. 
mained—his name, his being, and the sad history of my | Then you would start up and extend your arms in a 
own sinfulness, had, for one whole year, been to me but || | pleading, earnest way to my master, and would entreat 
as an indefinite and painful dream. But sorrow, and jjhim with wild and touching eloquence, to let you die— 
sin, and insanity itself, had failed to uproot the love |) to imprison you in some cold, drear place, where you 
which had led to such misery. Can I be blamed that I |; would never sin again; but to commit no bloodshed. I 
prayed for insanity again, when in my madness there || knew that all this was but the effect of a brain fever— 
were none but innocent thoughts to haunt my bosom? that there could be no meaning in your words. Yet I 

“‘ Varnham had watched me for one year, as a mother | thought that my master should have striven to tranquil- 
over a wayward child; but a few days before my mind || lize you more than he did. Had he promised all you 
began to resume its vigor, the illness of a near relative || required, it might have had a soothing influence; for 
forced him from his guardship. In my wildest moments || you were strangely anxious that he should give a pledge 
I had always been gentle and submissive, but I was told || that he would seek no vengeance on some person who 
that he left me with much reluctance to the care of my|, was not named. Yet, though you would at moments 
own maid, and the housekeeper. Both loved me, and |! plead for mercy and protection with a piteous helpless 
he knew that with them I should be safe. When I!) ness that would have won the heart of any enemy to 
began to question my attendants of what had passed | compassion, he stood over you unchanged in that look 
during my confinement, they appeared surprised with|/ of stern, immoveable agony, which had struck me so 
the quietness and regularity of my speech, but were || forcibly in the library. He scarcely seemed to compre- 
ready to convince themselves that it was only one of || hend the wild pathos of your words, but his composure 
the fitful appearances of sanity which had often deceived || was stern, and painful to look upon. At last you ap- 
them during my illness. They, however, answered me || peared to become more quiet, but still kept your eyes 
frankly, and with the respect which Varnham had ever || fixed pleadingly on his face, and a wild, sweet strain 
enjoined upon them, even when he supposed that I could || breathed from your lips, with a rise and fall so sad and 
neither understand nor resent indignity. || plaintive, that it seemed as if half your voice must have 


“They told me, that on the night of my arrival at| || dissolved to tears, and a broken heart, was flowing 


Ashton, they were all summoned from their beds by a || *¥®Y in its own low melody. While the music yet lin- 
gered about your lips, you began to talk of your mother, 


of a stone church where she had first taught you to pray 
|| —-of a coffin, and a large white rose-tree, that grew 
beneath a window, which you had loved because her 


violent ringing of the library bell, and that when they 
entered, my husband was holding me forcibly in his 
arms, though he was so deadly pale, and trembling so 


violently, that the effort seemed too much for his strength. | 


At first they dared not attempt to arrest him; there was || | dear hand had planted it, and then you besought that 
rts to | ‘some one would bring some of those roses—white and 


| pure they were, you said—that they might be laid upon 
your heart to take the stain away, and then none need 


something so terrible in my shrieks and wild effo 
free myself, that they were appalled. It was not till I}! 


had exhausted my strength, and lay breathless and 
faintly struggling on his bosom, that they ventured to} be ashamed to weep when you died, and, perhaps, then 
approach. I must have been a fearful sight, as they | they might 4 you beside your mother. It was enough 
described me, with the white foam swelling to my lips— || to break one’s heart to hear you plead in that sad, 
my face flushed—my eyes vivid with fever, and my hands |) earnest way, and I saw, though the tears which almost 
clenched wildly in the long hair which fell over my hus-|| blinded me, that my master was losing his self-com- 
band’s arms and bosom, matted with the jewels which I || mand. The veins began to swell on his forehead, and 
had worn at Murray’s wedding. At every fresh effort I i a tremulous motion became visible about his mouth, 
made to extricate myself, some of these gems broke || which had, till then, remained as firm and almost as 
loose, and flashed to the floor, to be trampled beneath | white as marble. He made a movement as if about to 
the feet of my servants; for every thing was unheeded} go away; but just then you raised your arms, and 
in the panic which my sudden phrenzy had created. |, winding them about his neck, said: ‘Nay, Varnham, 
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you will not leave me to die here. Let us go to our 
own old home. I will be very quiet, and will not try to 


live—only promise me this: bury me beneath the bal- 


cony, and let that lone, white rose-tree blossom over me 
I cannot exactly tell why, but they 


for ever and ever. | 
will not let me be laid beside my mother, so my spirit | 
shall rest among those pure flowers in patient bondage, 
till all shall say that it is purified and stainless enough 
to go and dwell with her. Kiss me once more, and say 
that you will go.’ My master could but feebly resist | 
the effort with which his face was drawn to yours ; but | 
when your lips met his, he began to tremble again, and | 


strove to unwind your arms from his neck ; but you laid 
your head on his bosom, and that low, sad melody again 
broke from your lips, and your arms still wound more | 
clingingly about him, at every effort to undo their clasp. | 
He looked down upon the face that would not be re- | 
moved from its rest; his bosom heaved, ke wound his | 
arms convulsively about your form for a moment, then 
forced you back to the pillow, and fell upon his knees by | 
the bed-side. His face was buried in the counterpane, | 
but the sound of his half-stifled sobs grew audible | 
throughout the room, and the bed shook beneath the, 


I beckoned the maid, and | 


violent trembling of his form. 


we stole from his presence, for it seemed wrong to stand | 


by and gaze upon such grief. 


; 
“ When we returned, you were silent, and apparently | 
He was sitting by the bed, and his eyes were 


| 
j 


asleep. 


fixed on your face with the same mournful, forgiving || 


look with which I have seen him regard you a thousand 


times since. He spoke in his usual gentle way, and 


told us to tread lightly that we might not disturb you. | 


It was many hours before you awoke. My master was 
concealed by the drapery; you started up with a wild 
cry, and asked if he had gone to do murder. He_ 
caught you in his arms as you were about to spring from 
the bed, and with gentle violence forced you back to 
the piliows again. Then he waved his hand for us to 
draw back, and spoke to you in a solemn and impres- 
sive voice ; but the last words only reached me. They 
were, ‘I have promised, solemnly promised, Caroline— 
now try to comprehend me and be at rest.’ Your fever | 
raged many days after that, and you were constantly | 
delirious, but never violent, and that frightful dread of 
some impending evil seemed to have left you entirely. 
Your disease, at length, abated, and the bloom gradually 
returned to your cheek, but every new mark of conva- 


lescence, but seemed to deepen the melancholy which || 


had settled on my master. He was restless, and some-| 


times almost irritable when we pointed out proofs of}, 
But when day after day || 


returning health and reason. 
passed by, and your mind still continued its child-like 
gentleness and its fanciful wanderings, when you would , 
smile upon him so sweetly, and talk of the beautiful 
things you had seen, of strange worlds and flowers and | 
birds, with an enthusiasm which combined the wildness 
of insanity with the gentle simplicity of childhood, he | 
seemed to love you more fondly than ever. He would | 
sit and talk to you of these sweet themes, and listen to 
your singing, which never seemed so full of the heart as 


then, and encouraged all your childish wishes with the | 


|indulgence of an anxious parent. 


1] 


When I saw you 
| both so contented and so constantly together, I thought 
, of those times when we had so much company at Ash- 
_ton, of the hours which my good master would spend 
| alone in the library, when every body else was so gay. 
| And as I compared your soft voice and submissive man- 
‘ners with the imperious and lofty air of those times, 
it did not seem so strange that my master should con- 
tent himself with the mental alienation which never 
| took a more lovely form than was displayed in yourself. 
“When the physicians decided that your mind would 
never regain its former strength, but that it would ever 
remain wandering and gentle, and full of beautifal 
images as the fever had left it, still, my master became 
cheerful. He would allow no restraint to be placed 
"upon you, and gave orders that you should be attended 
| with all the respect and deference that had ever been 
rendered to your station. He never seemed more happy 
than while wandering with you about the gardens, and in 
the park, and yet there were times when he would sit 
}and gaze on your face as you slept, with a sad, regret- 
ful look, that betrayed how truly he must have sorrowed 
over your misfortune. There was a yearning tenderness 
in his eye at such times, more touching far than tears. 
| I could see that he struggled against these feeling, as if 
‘there had been something to be ashamed of in them, but 
| they would return again.’” 
| All this, and much more, my good housekeeper said 
/in answer to the questions which I put to her, as my 
‘reason began to connect the present with the past. She 
did not hesitate to inform me of any thing that I might 
wish to know, for she had no belief in my power to un 
| derstand and connect her narrative. I had often ques- 
tioned her before, and invariably forget her answers as 
they fell from her lips; but every word of this was 
graven on my memory, and if I have not repeated her 
exact language, the spirit and detail of her information 


is preserved. 


| ‘I pondered on all that had been told to me, and I 


felt how bitter must be the news of my returning reason 
to the man who had forgiven the sins of my real charac- 
ter, because it had been so painfully lost in a visionary 
one, which disarmed resentment only from its very 


helplessness. I understood all Varnham’s generosity, 


all his extraordinary forbearance, but I felt that it was 


| impossible for me ever to see him again. My plan, for 
the future, was soon formed. I resolved to leave Eng- 
land for ever. My heart sickened when I thought of 
mingling in society, of meeting with people who might 
talk to me of things which would rend my heart continu- 
ally with recollections of the past. The love which had 
| been my ruin, still held possession of my heart with a 
| strength which would not be conquered. Could I go 
| forth, then, into the world? or could I live in my own 
house where every thing was associated with the memo- 
\ry of that love,—where every bush and flower would 
‘breathe a reproach to the heart which still worshipped 
on, when worship was double guilt and double shame. 
/No, I resolved to leave all, to break every tie which 
bound me to civilized man, and to fling myself into a 
‘new state of existence. I thought, and still think, 
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that it was the only way by which I could secure any 
portion of tranquillity to my husband. It would pain 
him to believe that I had died by my own hands, but 
much more terrible would it have been had he returned 
to the mindless being who had become so utterly help- 


less, so completely the object of his compassion that she 


had wound herself around his heart with a thousand 


links more tender than those of equal love; and have 
found, in her place, the woman who had wronged him, 


fully conscious of her fault, shrinking beneath her degra- |, 


dation, and yet without the humility and penitence 
which should have followed his generous forbearance. 
There was too much of the pride of my old nature left. 
I could not have lived in the same house with the man 
I had so injured. 

“The Gordon property was unentailed, with the ex- 
ception of one small estate, which went with the title. 
Immediately on coming in possession of the estates, I 
had made a will, bequeathing the whole vast property 
to my husband. He knew nothing of this, but the will 
was consigned to the hands of trustees, and I was cer- 
tain that it would be legally acted upon. In raising the 
sum which I bad devoted to Murray, my agent had 
sold stocks to more than quadruble the amount; the 
money had been paid to me, but in the excitement of 
my feelings, I had neglected to, place it with my banker, 
and had left it in my private escritoire, at our town 
house, where was also deposited the most valuable por- 
tion of my jewels. I had no arrangements to make 
which could in any way reveal the course I had deter- 
mined to pursue. 

“ There was one subject which I had not yet ventured 
to mention. My cheek burned, and my heart beat quick, 
when I at last brought myself to inquire about Murray. 
He was living a secluded life at a small cottage near 


Richmond. 


“The second night after the conversation with my 


It was all I cared to learn. 


housekeeper, I stole softly to the room of a sleeping 
housemaid, and dressed myself in a suit of cast-off cloth- 
ing which was not likely to be missed, and then with a 
few guineas which I had found in my desk, I went cau- 
tiously out, and left my house for ever. About a mile 
from there ran a stream, of small magnitude, but 
On the brink 


of this stream I left a portion of the garments I had 


remarkable for its depth in many places. 


worn, and then departed on foot for the nearest post 


I found 


town, where I procured a passage to London. 


my house closed, but entered it with a private key, and | 


took from my escritoire the money and jewels which had 


been left there more than a vear before. 


“The third evening after leaving Ashton, I stood in 


front of a beautiful cottage, out from the thickly 


inhabited portion of Richmond. A light broke softly 


through the wreathing foliage which draped the win-| 


dows of a lower room, and I could distinguish the shadow 
I knew that it 
was Murray, and that I should see him once more that 


of a man walking to and fro within. 


night, yet my heart beat slow and regularly, without a 
throb to warn me of the deep feeling which still lived 
there in its undying strength. I had no hope, and en- 


'| and told her that I had been informed that she wished 
‘to hire a housemaid, and that I was without a place, 
‘|and had come all the way from the city to secure one 
with her. I knew that she could not find it in her heart 
'!to send me back to London late at night and alone. [| 
|| was invited to stay ’till morning. 
|| “When the kind housekeeper was asleep, I stole 
l from her room and sought the apartment where I had 


seen the light. It was a small room, partly fitted up as 


a study, and partly as a parlor. Books and musical in- 
struments lay scattered about ; a few cabinet pictures 
hung upon the walls, and a portrait of Murray looked 
down upon me from over the mantle-piece as I entered. 
A lamp was still burning, and an open work-box seemed 
to have been pushed from its station on the table, di- 
rectly beneath it, to make room for a small book of 


/ 


closely-filled manuscript which lay open, as if it had 
just been written in. A pen lay by, and the ink was 
yet damp on the unfinished page. Even across the 
room I knew the handwriting; the impulse to read was 
unconquerable. I held my breath as I bent over the 
page, forthe stillness around was like the hush of a tomb, 
and the characters seemed to start up like living wit- 
nesses beneath my eye. Thus the page read: 

‘“‘ *They tell me she is mad—that her fine mind is 


They 


say this, and comment and speculate upon causes in my 


broken, and her warm heart unstrung for ever. 
presence asif I could not feel. I sit with apparent calm- 
ness and listen to things which would break a common 
heart. The soft smile of my wife is ever upon me, and 
the cheek of my boy will dimple beneath my glance if 
I but raise my eyes to his innocent face, and yet there 
are times when I cannot look upon them. The image 
of that noble and ruined being is for ever starting up 
between me and them. I did not intend this when I 
took upon myself to regulate the destiny of a fellow be- 
ing—madness—no, no, I never thought of that! I did 
not dream that my own heart—but why should I write 
this? Yet I cannot keep these feelings for ever pent up 
in my heart. 
that there was no hope—that she could not recover; 


It was terrible news when they told me 


just then she must come, my wife, with her innocent and 
loving voice, to give me the good-night kiss before she 
left me. Poor thing, she little dreamed of the melan- 
choly feelings which caused me to return her caress 80 
coldly. I will try and seek rest, but not with them; 
'| sometimes I wish that I might never see them again. I 
must be alone to-night!’ 
| “Tt was but the fulfilment of my own prophecy. I 
| knew that he could not be happy; that he never would 
be again; never even tranquil 'till he believed me in my 
grave. My resolution was more firmly established, I 
would not live a continual cause of torment to him. I 
| had no desire that he should be unhappy; in my most 
wretched moments the feeling had never entered my 
| heart. 
| “The rustle of silk caused me to start from where I 
was bending over the book. It was only the night wind 
sweeping through an open casement, and sending the 


‘curtain, which had dropped over it, streaming out like @ 


tire hopelessness is rest. I inquired for the housekeeper, || banner into the room. I stood upright, silent, and 
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breathless, for on a low couch, which the window dra- || belief, for a thirst for rule and ascendency was strong 
pery had half concealed ’till now, lay Grenville Murray. | upon me. I became a despot and yet a benefactress in 
The lamp shone full upon his face, and even from the the exercise of my power and the distribution of my 
distance, I could mark the ehange which a year of men- | wealth. Did one of those strong, savage creatures dare 
tal agitation had made in it. I went softly to the couch |'to offend me, I had but to lift my finger and he was 
and knelt down, and gazed upon him with a hushed and | stripped of his ornaments and scourged forth from his 
calm feeling, like that which a mother might know while 
bending over the corpse of a beloved, but wayward, child. 
Twice the clock chimed the hour, and still I knelt by | for trinkets, or beads, or powder for the rifles, which I 
that couch and gazed on that pale, sleeping face, with | had presented to many of them, they had but to bend 


nation, a disgraced and abandoned alien, without home, 


or people, or friends. On the other hand, did they wish 


a cold, hopeless sorrow that had no voice for lamenta- | low to their ‘‘ White Queen” as she passed, to weave 
tion. A third time the clock beat. I bent forward and | her lodge with flowers, and line it with rich furs; to 
pressed my lips to his with a feeling as full of grief, yet bring her a singing bird, or to carry her litter through 
as free from earthly passion as ever sprung from the the rough passes of the mountains, and a piece of smooth 
heart of human being. My lips were cold and tremu- | bark covered with signs, which they knew nothing of, 
lous, but he did not awake beneath the pressure, and was sent to Sir William Johnson, and lo, their wants 
I did not repeat it or look on him again, though I knew | were supplied. 

‘“‘ This was power, such as my changed heart panted 
for. I grew stern, selfish and despotic among these 


that we were parting for ever. I passed from the 
house slowly, and with a solemn feeling of desolation, 
as one might tread through a grave-yard alone and at | rude savages, but never cruel. Your people wrong me 
midnight. .| there; no drop of blood has ever been shed by me or 


“In the disguise, which had served me so well, I | through my instrumentality; but my gold has bought 
sailed for America. I had no wish to mingle with my | many poor victims from the stake, who falsely believe 
race, but took my way from New-York, to the valley of | that my vindictive power had sent them there; my en- 
the Mohawk, and sought the presence of Sir William | treaties have saved many a village from the flames, and 
Johnson. To him I revealed myself and as much of my || many hearth from desolation, where my name is spoken 
history as was necessary to ensure his co-operation in| as a word of fear. The ehief of the Mohawks had 
my plan for the future. Under a solemn promise of | mingled much with the whites, and had become some- 
secrecy, which has never been broken, I entrusted my what familiarized with their habits. Independent of 
wealth to his agency, and procured an escort to the tribe || this superior knowledge, his mind was naturally too ma- 
of Mohawk Indians, then located in his neighborhood. | jestic and penetrating to yield me the homage which was 
It was my determination to throw off my old habits, to | so readily rendered by the more ignorant of his tribe. 
force all thoughts of what | had been from my heart, and | It were painful to dwell on this period of my life. Suf- 
to become one of them. fice it; again I heard the pleadings of love from the 

“f was, among the children of nature, in the broad, | rude, untutored lips of a saveve chief. 1, who had fled 
deep forests of a new world. I had broken every tie | from the very name of affection as from a pestilence— 
which had bound me to my kind, and was free. For | who had given up country and home, and the semblance 
the first time in my life, I felt the force of liberty and of existence that my heart might be at rest, was forced 
the wild, sublime pleasure of an unshackled spirit. | to listen to the pleadings of love from a savage, in the 
Every new thought which awoke my heart in that deep | heart of an American wilderness. A being who had 
wilderness, was full of sublimity and wild poetic strength. | scarcely dreamed even of the rudiments of civilization, 
There was something of stern, inborn greatness in the | came with a lordly confidence and fierce brow, to woo 
savage tribe which had adopted me—something pictu- | me as his wife. My heart recoiled at the unnatural 
resque in their raiment, and majestic in their wild, un- | suggestion, but I had no scorn for the free, firm Mohawk 
taught eloquence, that aroused all the new and stern who made it. If his mode of wooing was rough and 
properties of my nature, ‘till my very being seemed | untaught, it was also eloquent, sincere and manly, and 
changed. The wish to be loved and cherished forsook | those were properties which my spirit had ever answer- 
me for ever. New energies started to life, and I almost | ed to. No, I had nothing of scorn for the red warrior, 
scorned my heart that it could ever have bowed to the | but I rebuked him for his boldness, and threatened to 
weakness of affection. What was dominion over one | forsake his tribe for ever, should he dare to renew the 
heart compared to the knowledge that the wild, fierce || subject. 
spirits of a thousand savage beings were quelled by the || “Three weeks after the Mohawk had declared his 
very sound of my footsteps? not with a physical and | bold wishes, a hunting-party returned to the encamp- 
cowardly fear, but with an awe which was of the spirit | ment, bringing with them three prisoners, a white man, 
—a superstitious dread which was to them a religion. | his wife and child. My heart ached when I heard of 


Without any effort of my own, I became a being of fear this, for I dared not, as usual, entreat the chief for their 
and wonder to the whole Mohawk nation. They looked | release, nor even offer to purchase their freedom with 
upon me as a spirit from the great hunting-ground, sent | gold. His disappointment had rendered him almost 
to them by Maneto, endowed with beauty and super- | morose, and I shuddered to think of the reward he might 
natural powers, which demanded all their rude worship, || require for the liberation of his prisoners. I had full 


and fixed me among them as a diety. I encouraged this || cause for apprehension. 
! 











“JT shudder even now, when I think of tne horrible 
sensation which crept over me as the warriors went forth 
from the camp, file after file, painted and plumed with 


gorgeous feathers, each with his war-club and tomahawk, | 
to put three beings, of my blood and nation, to a death | 


of torture. 
but sent to offer ransom, earnestly appealing to the 
generosity of the Mohawk chief in my me@ssage. He 
returned me no answer. 
but as the hours crept by, my heart was very, very 
heavy; it seemed as if the sin of blood were about to be 
heaped upon it. The night came on dark and gloomy as 
the grave. 
children, had gone into the forest, and I was alone in 
my lodge. There was something more appalling than I 
can describe in the dense gloom which had settled on the 
wilderness, in the whoop and fierce cries of the revellirg 


savages, which surged up from the dark trees like the 


roar and rant of a herd of wild beasts wrangling over 
their prey. Not a star was in the sky, not a sound 
stirrid abroad—nothing save the black night and the 
horrid din of those blood-thirty savages met my senses. 
Suddenly, a sharp yell cut through the air like the cry of 
a thousand famished hyenas and then a spire of flame 
darted up from the murky forest, and shot into the 
darkness with a clear, lurid brightness, like the flaming 
tongue of a dragon, quivering and afire with its own 
Again that yell rang out—again and again, ’till 


I could 


bear no more; my nerves had been too madly excited. 


venom. 
the very air seemed alive with savage tongues. 


I sprang forward with a cry almost as wild as theirs, 
and rushed into the forest. 
in the light of that lurid fire, dancing and yelling like a 
troop of carousing demons; their tomahawks and scalp- 
ing-knives flashed before me, and their fierce eyes glared 


more fiercely as I rushed through them to the presence | 


of their chief. 
his war-club, and he listened with grave attention to my 
frantic offer of beads or blankets or gold to any amount, 
in ransom for his prisoners. He refused all; but one 
ransom could purchase the lives of those three huraan 
beings, and that I could not pay. It was far better that 
blood should be shed than I should force my heart to 
consummate a union so horrible, as mine with a savage. 
I turned from the relentless Mohawk sorrowing and 
heart-stricken. The blood of the poor victims seemed 


clogging my feet as 1 made my way through the crowd 


of savage forms that but waited my disappearance to 
drag them forth to death. 
death-fire, fresh pine was heaped upon it, and a smoth- 


Even while I passed the 


ered cry burst forth from the dusky crowd, as a volume 
They 
were bound to the trunk of a large pine, which towered 
within the glare of the death-fire, its heavy limbs red- 
dening and drooping in the cloud of smoke and embers 


of smoke rolled up and revealed the victims. 


that surged through them to the sky, and its slender 


leaves falling in scorched and burning showers to the | 


earth, whenever a gust of wind sent the flames directly 
among them. The prisoners were almost entirely strip- 
ped of clothing, and the lurid brightness shed over the 


I dared not plead for their release in person, | 
I ‘ ’ 


I could do nothing more, 


The whole tribe, even to the women and | 


They were congregated there, | 


The dance was stopped, by a motion of 
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'| The frightened child crouched upon the ground, cling- 
ing to the knees of his mother, and quaking in every 
slight limb as the flames swept their reeking breath more 
The long, black hair of the 


and more hotly upon them. 
mother fell over her bent face; her arms were extended 
downwards toward the boy, and she struggled weakly 
against the thongs that bound her waist, at every fresh 
effort which the poor thing made to find shelter in her 
bosom. There was one other face, pale and stern as 
marble, yet full of a fixed agony, which spoke of human 


suffering, frightful to behold. That face was Grenville 


Murray’s. My feelings had been excited almost to the 
verge of renewed insanity, but now they became calm, 
calm from the force of astonishment and from the strong 
resolve of self-sacrifice which settled upon them. I 
turned and forced my way through the crowd of savage 
| forms, rushing toward that hapless group and again stood 
before the chief. I pointed toward the prisoners now 
concealed by the smoke and eddying flames. 
‘ Give back all that 
Send them to the 


‘Call away those fiends,’ I said. 

has been taken from the prisoners. 
| next settlement with a guard of fifty warriors, and I will 
become your wife.’ 
““*The white queen has spoken well; her brethren 
shall go.” This was the only reply of the chief, but the 
exultation of his wild spirit could not be concealed. I 
saw the heaving of his chest, and the fierce joy that 
flashed from his eyes, but in that moment of stern resolve, 
my heart would not have shrunk from its purpose though 
| the fang of an adder had been fixed within it. The chief 
‘lifted his war-club and uttered a loud, peculiar ery. 

Instantly, the savages that were rushing like so many 

demons toward sheir prey, fell back and ranged them- 

selves in a broad circle around the Mohawk. He spoke 
a few sentences in the Indian tongue. Words of ener- 
getic eloquence they must have been to have torn that 
savage horde from their destined victims, for like wild 
beasts they seemed athirst for blood. When the chief 
ceased speaking, the tribe arose with a morose gravity 
that concealed their disappointment and dispersed 
among the trees; the mellow tramp of their moccasins 
died away, and fifty warriors alone stood around their 
chief, ready to escort the prisoners to a place of safety. 
I drew back beneath the concealment of a tree, and 
secure in my changed dress, saw them lead forth the 
I heard the sobs of the happy mother as 


| prisoners. 
the boy clung, half in joy and half in affright, to her 
bosom. I saw tears stand on the pale and quivering 
cheek of the father as he strove to utter his gratitude 
to the Mohawk. I heard the tramp of the horses, 
‘and the measured tread of the fifty warriors, come 


faintly from the distance; then the fire which was to 
have been the death-flame of Grenville Murray, and 
‘his household, streamed up into the solitude, and ia 
‘its red glare I stood before the savage whose slave I had 
become.” 

CHAPTER VII. 


| , 

1] “IT know myself now; and I feel within me 
} A peace above all earthly dignities— 
| A still and quiet conscience.” 


|| Towarp sunset, on the same day that witnessed Catha- 


pine revealed their pale forms with terrible distinctness. || rine Montour’s interview with the Missionary, Mary 
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. Muscular, and giving, in every firmly-knitted limb, indica- 
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Derwent wandered alone into the forest, for her spirit, 
With a strong 
religious principle, which had gradually strenghtened in 


more than ever, felt the need of solitude. 


her young heart during her daily communion with the 


high things in nature, she had wrestled with her love for | 


a human being, which in its purity and strength had 
almost become a portion of that religion, ’till her spirit 
had conquered its weakness. 


the previous evening, she had prayed earnestly to that | 


God whom she had learned to love, through his own 
beautiful works, for strength to endure and power to 
conquer. She took her heart, with all its pure and 
affectionate impulses, und laid it at the feet of Jehovah, 
with the beautiful and unquestioning trustfulness which 
sends an infant to its mother’s bosom, and with the 
eloquence of a poetic and exalted faith, she had won 


power to regulate her own nature. The spiritual and 


subdued loveliness of a conscience at rest with itself, | 


shed its softness about her, as dews linger among the | 
petals ofa snow-drop. She wandered through the forest, 
indulging in a tranquil happiness which had never visited 


her before. The flowers seemed smiling with a new 


beauty as she turned aside, that they might not be. 
trodden into the moss by her footsteps ; the birds seemed 

vocal with a sweeter music, and the air came balmly to 
her lips; yet the day, in reality, was no finer than a 

hundred others had been. The religious quietude of her 
spirit shed its own brightness over the face of nature. 
Her heart had acquired a first great conquest over itself, 
and there can be no happiness like a consciousness of 
moral right. 


Mary lingered awhile on the shelf of rocks, which we | 


have described in a former chapter, as overhanging the || 
Susquehanna, nearly opposite Monockonock Island, | 
before she went down to the canoe which she had moor- | 
ed at its base. 
to be a scene of adventure to her, for scarcely had she || 
been there a moment, when the copsewood above her 
head was agitated, as it had been on the previous day, 
and a young man, of two or three and twenty, stepped 
cautiously out upon the platform which shot far above 
the shelf on which she stood, and where the Indian girl 
had previously appeared. Mary shrank back to the 
birch where she could command a full view of his | 
person without being herself seen. 


It seemed as if this spot was henceforth 


He was scarcely 
above the middle height, and of slight person, but 
tions of strength greater than his size would have | 
warranted. | 
pronounced as intellectual and striking, rather than as 
strictly classical in its proportions. His forehead high | 
and pale, was shaded by hair of the deepest brown; the | 
nose, @ little too prominent for beauty, was thin and fine- I 
ly cut, and the large black eyes full of brilliancy, which ) 
was a part of themselves rather than a light from the | 
soul, gave a masculine spirit to his head, which redeem- ! 
ed the more earthly and coarser mould of the mouth 
and chin. He was expensively dressed for the period | 
and condition of our country, but his neckcloth of rich || 
silk was loosened at the throat, as if to refresh himself | 
with air after some severe physical exertion, and his || 
21 . 


The face was one which might have been 





For hours and hours since ' 


| 


|| an escape. 
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‘| richly-laced hand-ruffles hung dripping with water over 
a pair of hands which were by far too slender and white 
‘ever to have submitted to much labor. His garments 
throughout were deshed with water-dops, and he had 
evidently been rowing hard upon the river. He wiped 
away the perspiration which stood in large drops on his 
| forehead, and then looked cautiously about, ’till his eyes 
settled ina long, anxious gaze up the stream. In its 
side position Mary obtained a more perfect view of his 
| face, and her heart throbbed with a painful feeling of 
| surprise, for she recognized the matured lineaments of 
| Walter Butler, the boy, who had so cruelly insulted her 
| deformity when both were school-children. The poor 
' girl shrunk timidly behind the birch, for she was terri- 
‘| fied and afraid of being discovered, but she did not with- 
| draw so far as to prevent herself watching his move- 
i ments. After waiting a few moments, he bent down so 
as to preclude all possibility of being observed from the 
‘island, and uttered the same sharp whistle that had 
' answered the Indian girl’s summons on the previous day. 
_Mary almost started from her concealment with surprise, 
‘when the brushwood was again torn back, and a strange 
| woman, singularly attired, stepped down on the platform, 
_and stood directly before the young man as he arose from 
his stooping position. Butler started back almost to 
_the verge of the precipice, when he found himself thus 
His face became crimson to 


unexpectedly confronted. 


| the temples, and he looked with an air of extreme em- 


barrassment, now on the strange woman, and then on 
the path which led from the precipice, as if meditating 
The stranger kept her eyes fixed keenly 
upon his movements, and when he stepped a pace for- 
ward, as if about to leave her presence, she made a de- 
taining motion with her hand, and said, 

“ You were expecting Tahmeroo, the Mohawk’s daugh- 
ter. Iam Catharine Montour, her mother.” 

The blood suddenly left the young man’s face. He 
bit his lips impatiently, and a half checked oath trem- 
bled upon them; but his confusion was too overwhelming 
for any attempt at an answer. After a moment’s pause, 
Catharine, who had kept her piercing gaze steadily fixed 
on his face, drew forth the string of red coral which had 
been given to her daughter, and said: 

“ Last night I persuaded my child’s secret from her. 
Every thing has been told to me, from your first meeting 
on the banks of the Delaware, down to the giving of this 
worthless pledge.” 

The crimson flush again spread over the young man’s 
face, his eyes sunk beneath the scrutiny fixed upon him, 
and he turned his head aside, mutiering—“ The beau- 
tiful witch has exposed me at last,”’ then he looked Catha- 
rine Montour in the face with an affectation of cool 
effrontery, and said—“ Well, madam, if Tahmeroo has 
chosen to corifide in her mother, I do not see any thing 
remarkable in it, except that I should be sought out as 
a party in the affair.” 

“Young man,” exclaimed the unhappy mother, in a 
voice of bitter anguish, which made even his heart re- 
coil with a sense of the evil he had wrouglit, ‘‘ you know 
not what you have done—you cannot dream of the 
wretchedness which you have heaped on a being who 
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has never injured you. I can find no words to tell how 
dear that child was to me, how completely every thought 


I had 


gaarded her as the strings of my own heart—every 


and wish was centered in her pure existence. 


thought of her young mind was pure—every impulse an 
affectionate one, still—TI will not reproach you, man! I 
will try not to hate you, though, Heaven is my judge, I 


have just cause for hate. Listen to me—I did not come 


here to heap invectives on you—” 

“* May [ be permitted to ask what you did come for ?”’ 
interrupted Butler with a cool effrontery, which was 
now real, for his awe of Catharine Montour abuted 
when he saw her sternness giving way to the grief and 
indignation of a wronged mother, and the compunctious 
visitings of his conscience were but instantaneously 
awakened by her grief. ‘“ I really am at a loss to know 
why you should address me in this strange manner. I 
have not stolen the girl from your wigwam, nor have 
I the least intention of doing so foolish a thing. You 
have your daughter, what more would you ?”’ 

Catharine Montour sat her lips hard together, and 
her frame shook with a stern effort to preserve her com- 
posure. “I would have justice done my child,’ she 
said, in a voice so low and calm, yet with such iron 
determination in its tone, that the young man grew pale 
as it fell upon his ear; and though his words continued 
bold, the voice in which they were uttered was that of 
a man determined to keep his position, though he be- 
gins to feel the ground giving way beneath his fect. 

** This demand, in the parlance of our nation, would 
mean that I should submit to a marriage with the girl,” 
he said; “‘ but even her mother cannot suppose that I, 
a descendant of one of England’s proudest families, 
should marry with a Mohawk maiden, bred in the habits 
of a wild race, and with Indian blood circulating in her 
veins. You cannot expect this of me, yet in what other 
form this strange demand is to be shaped, 1 cannot 
imagine.” 

Catharine Montour forced herself to hear him out, 
though a scornful cloud gathered on her forehead. Her 
lips writhed, and eyes flashed with the anger and con- 
tempt, which she could not but feel for the arrogance and 
selfishness betrayed in the being before her. 

“It is a legal marriage, nevertheless, which I require 
of you,” she said. “ Listen before you reply—I have 
that te offer which may reconcile you even to an union 
with the daughter of a Mohawk chief. You but now 
boasted of English birth and of noble lineage. 
young, and one’s native land is very dear; you should 


You are 
wish to dwell in it. Make my daughter your wife—take 
her to your own country, where her Indian blood will 
be unsuspected, or if known, will be no reproach to her, 
and I pledge myself, within one week after your mar- 
riage, to put you in possession of seventy thousand 
pounds as her dowry—to relinquish her for ever,” here 
Catharine’s voice trembled in spite of her effort to speak 
firmly, “and only to hold communion with her on 
such terms as you may yourself direct. Nay, do not 
speak, but hear me out before you answer! I make 
this offer because the happiness of my child is dearer 


to me than my own life. I cannot crush her young 
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hopes by separating her from you for ever; better far 
that I should become childless and desolate again. 
Take her to your own land, be a kind, generous protee- 
tor to her, and there is one in England who will double 
the income of the money I have mentioned to you, 
yearly; who will be a father and a benefactor to you 
both. But if you dare to treat her with a shadow of 
unkindness or disrespect, after she is taken from the 
shelter of my love, the vengeance of a wronged parent 
shall follow you to the grave. Give me no answer yet, 
but think well of what Ihave said. Reflect on the alter- 
native should you refuse one who has but to speak her 
will, and a thousand fierce savages are on your track by 
day and by night, till your heart is haunted to déath by 
its own fears, or is crushed beneath the blows which 
sooner or later some dark hand will deal in stern requi- 
tal of the disgrace which you have put upon the daugh- 
ter of the Mohawk.” 

Before Butler could recover from his astonishment at 
her extraordinary proposal, Catharine had disappeared 
among the brushwood. He stood as if lost in deep 
thought for several minutes after her departure, and 
then walked the platform to and fro with an air of inde- 
cision and excitement, which was more than once 
denoted by a low laugh, evidently at the singular posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed. Once he mut- 
tered a few indistinct words, and looked towards the 
island with a smile which Mary was at a loss to under- 
stand, There was something of the plotting demon in 
it, which made her tremble as if some harm had been 
intended to herself. 

When Catharine Montour returned, Butler was the 
first to speak. ‘Should [ be inclined to accept your 
proposal,” he said, “and to speak candidly, your 
daughter is beautiful enough to tempt a man to commit 
much greater folly—bow can I be certain of your power 
to endow her as you but now promised ?” 

Catharine drew up her heavy sleeve and displayed 
the jewelled serpent coiled around her arm. ‘“ This is 
some proof of my power to command wealth—at the 
encampment you shall be convinced beyond the pos 
sibility of a doubt. ’ 

“‘ But how am [ to be secure of personal safety, should 
the proof be insufficient to satisfy me, or should I see 
other reasons to decline this strange contract. Once in 
the power of your savage tribe, I shall have but little 
chance of independent choice.” 

Catharine made no reply, but a smile of peculiar 
meaning passed over her face. She took a small silver 
whistle from her bosom, blew a shrill, sharp call, and 
then stood quietly enjoying the surprise of her compan- 
ion, as some fifty or sixty red warriors started up from 
behind the shattered rocks and stunted trees that tow- 
ered back from the precipice on which they stood, each 
armed with a rifle and with a tomahawk gleaming at his 
girdle. 

“Were compulsion intended, you see I am not with- 
out the power; were I but to lift my finger, the next 


moment you would be in eternity; but fear nothing; 


go with me to the encampment, and on the honor of an 
English-woman, you shall be free to go should I fail to 
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“_— 


make good my promise, or should you resolve against || 


the union.” 
“You give me excellent proofs of freedom,” said the | 
young man, glancing bitterly at the dusky faces lower- | 


ing on him from the shrubbery on every side. 


Catharine stepped forward, and said a few words in 
the Indian tongue. Directly each swarthy form left its | 
station, and the whole force departed in a body over 


the back part of the precipice toward the Mohawk 
camping-ground. When the tramp of their receding 
feet had died away in the forest, Catharine returned to 
the young man. “ You must be convinced, now, that 
no treachery is intended—that you are free to make a 


decision,”’ she said. 


“T do not exactly fancy the idea of being forced to 
take a wife, whether I will or not, and at the best, all 
this looks marvellously like it. But without farther 
words, I accept your proposal, on condition, however, | 
that Tahmeroo is suffered to remain with her people 
till I may wish to retire to England. There is an aris-| 
tocratic old gentleman in the valley of the Mohawk, 
who calls himself my father, and who might not fancy 
the arrangement, were I to introduce my Indian bride | 
to the companionship of my mother and sisters. Ar- 
range it that she remains with the tribe for the present, 
and settle the rest as you will. Now, madam, I entreat 
you to return to the camp. I give you my honor that | 
will follow in a half hour’s time, but in mercy grant me 
The thoughts of this 


sudden marriage affects me like a shower-bath; it is 


a few minutes breathing-space. 


like forcing a man to be happy at the point of the bayo- | 
net. Think of having half a dozen of those savage-' 
looking rascals for groomsmen—rifles, scalping-kuives 


and all. I wish my dear, stern old father were here to 


give the bride away; the thoughts of his fury half} 


reconciles me to the thing, independent of the seventy 
thousand pounds. Who, under heavens, would have 
thought of seeking an heiress among a nest of Mohawk 
squaws ?”’ 

The latter part of this speech was spoken in solilo-' 
quy, for Catharine had departed at his first request, 
without any apparent suspicion of his good faith. The 
concealed girl was both surprised and touched to observe 
that tears were streaming down the face that had ap- 
peared so stern and calm but a moment before—* She 
is left to me a little longer—I could have blessed him | 
when he said it. | 
extraordinary woman passed her, and her pure heart 


** Mary heard these words as the | 


ached for the unhappy mother. 

Butler remained on the rock ’till Catharine Montour 
had entirely disappeared ; then he darted down the hill, 
and before Mary dared to venture forth from her con- 
cealment, his canoe was cutting across the river toward 
Monockonock Island. 
astonishment when she saw the direction he was taking. 
“What had Walter Butler to do in the vicinity of her 
home?”” Her heart throbbed painfully as she asked the | 


Mary stood almost petrified with 


question, and connected it with the conversation which || 


she had overheard between her sister and Edward 
his canoe shot into the little cove where her own was | 
il 


Clark, on the previous day. She stood motionless ’till 
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| toward the cove. 
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always moored, and when a sharp whistle sounded from 
that direction, she bent breathlessly forward with her 
eyes fixed in intense anxiety on the door of her own 


dwelling. It opened, and her sister, Jane, came fortl 


| with her sun-bonnet in her hand, and walked swiftly 


The poor deformed girl pressed her 
hands hard upon her heart, and groaned aloud, when 
her suspicions were thus painfully confirmed, then she 
sunk upon the ground, and burying her face in her 
hands, prayed fervently and with an earnestness of pur- 
pose that brought something of relief to her bosom. For 
half an hour she sat upon the rock with her pale face 
turned toward the island, watching the cove through 
the tears which almost blinded her eyes, with a silent, 
anxious sorrow, more like an angel grieving over the 


|apostacy of a sister spirit, than of a mortal, suffering 


under the conviction of moral wrong in a beloved object. 
She saw her sister slowly return to the house, and she 


remarked that she stopped more than once to look after 


Walter Butler, as he urged his canoe toward the preci- 
pice again; and then she buried her face in her hands, 
and held her breath, as his footsteps smote along the 
neighboring path, and were lost in the direction of the 
Mohawk encampment. Poor Mary Derwent—it seemed 
as if a stain had been cast upon the purity of her own 
She went home reluctantly, for she felt that the 
firm confidence which had rendered their humble hearth- 


Oh, what a 


sad thing is suspicion of the moral worth of a beloved 


heart. 
stone a happy one, had departed for ever. 
object. If seraphs could be unhappy, this might make 
them so. 

An imposing group was gathered in Catharine Mon- 
tour’s lodge that night, as the harvest-moon rose full 
and clear on the green hollow which had formed the 
Mohawk camping-ground, but which now lay quietly 
sleeping in the moon-light, unbroken by a savage foot- 
step, for the whole tribe had been directed to encamp 
some distance off in the forest, that the rites which were 
to unite their chief's daughter with one of another race, 
might be solemnized without interruption. All was 
ready for the ceremony, but the bridegroom had not 
yet arrived, though more than an hour had passed since 
Catharine Montour’s return to the lodge. That strange 
woman sat on the couch which we have before described 
as belonging to her daughter, robed in the same dress 
which she had worn in the morning. Her arms were 
folded on her bosom, and her eyes dwelt sadly on the 
ground, though at every sound from without, they were 
directed with a sharp, anxious look toward the door, 
betraying the impatience of one used to obedience in 
all about her. Tahmeroo nestled to her mother’s side, 
and looked wonderingly around the lodge, now upon 
the Missionary, who sat in a rude arm chair opposite, 
with his face shaded by his hand, and his lips moving 
slightly as in prayer, and then on her own strange dress; 
for her Indian costume had been replaced by a robe of 
gold-colored satin, of an obsolete but graceful fashion, 
which had prevailed twenty years before, in England. 
A chain of massive gold was interwoven among the 
braids of Jong hair, for the first time enwreathed about 
her beautiful head, after the fashion of the whites, and 





a pair of long filagree ear-rings broke the exquisite out- 


line of her throat on either side. There was some- 
thing a little stiff and awkward in the solemn stillness 
of those around her, and in the strange feeling of her 
dress, which rendered her position one of surprise | 
almost as much as of pleasure, still, her mouth dimpled 


with smiles, and her eyes flashed with eager delight 


when ever, like her mother, she mistook the rustling | 


sound of the vines about the lodge for advancing foot- | 


steps. The Mohawk chief sat apart from the rest, 
with his council-robe gathered in cumbrous drapery 
about his imposing person, and his high, dusky brow | 
crowned with a coronet of scarlet feathers, whence a tuft 
of raven’s plumes shot up from the left side of his head. | 
He was entirely unarmed, and his camulet lay upon the 
stool which contained the Missionary’s books. His 
demeanor was grave, even beyond the usual saturine 
habit of his race. 

While the inmates of the lodge remained in silent 
anxiety waiting the appearance of the bridegroom, a 
shadow fell across the opening, and Butler appeared | 
before them with his clothes in much disorder, and evi- 
dently fatigued from his long walk through the forest. 
Tahmeroo sprang impulsively to meet him, and the | 
wild joy of her Indian blood revelled in her cheek, and ; 
sparkled in her dark eyes, ’till they met her mother’s 
reproving look, and felt the pitying gaze of the Mis-. 
sionary fixed upon her. Then she shrunk back to her seat, 
blushing and trembling as if her natural joy at seeing 
the man she loved, were something to be reproached for. 

“‘Ha, my jewel of a red skin, have they made you 
her 
and 


afraid of me already?” said Butler, approaching 
with a reckless kind of gaiety in his demeanor, 
without appearing to observe the presence of any one 
except herself—‘ but why the deuce did you allow them 
You were a thousand 
Come, 


don’t look frightened, you are beautiful enough in any 


to tuck you out in this manner? 
times more piquant in the old Mohawk dress. 
thing. Pray, what are these good people waiting for ?”’ 

Then turning to Catharine Montour, who had arisen at 

his bold approach, he said, “thank you, my stately 

madam, for sending away your nest of Mohawk friends, | 
though you have made me expend a great deal of fierce 

courage for nothing. I had prepared myself to run the , 
gauntlet bravely among the red devils. Thank you, | 
again—but I hope my solemn father-in-law, there, un | 
derstands no English. I shall be in bad repute with him 

if he does.” 

Catharine listened with a frowning brow to his flip-| 
pant speech, and without deigning to answer it, she| 
went to the head of the couch and took from thence a} 
small ebony box inlaid with silver, and proceeded to | 
unlock it. Butler kept his eyes fixed on her move- 
ments while he continued his unbecoming freedom of 
speech—‘“ upon my honor,” he whispered, glancing at | 
the happy face of Tahmeroo, and drawing her toward 
him—‘‘ that smile is refreshing after the gloomy brow | 
of your august mother and of your majestic old papa, 
yonder. Pray, my dear ” he broke off suddenly, for, 





as his eyes wandered from Tahmeroo to her mother, they | 
encountered the stern, reproving gaze of the Missionary 1 


| strong and fervent supplication. 
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fixed steadily upon him, and there was a power in it 
which awed him to silence. Catharine Montour ap- 
proached, and placed several papers in his hand which 
she had taken from the box, while she touched the 
spring of a casket, also taken from the same repository, 
and stood with it open in her hand. After he had 
examined the papers, she raised a necklace of diamonds 
and a magnificent bracelet from among the gems which 
it contained, and held them out for his inspection. 


“Make yourself certain of their value,” she said, in a 


' dry, business-like tone, which had something of sarcasm 


in it, ‘‘ for they are the security that I am about to offer, 
that my draft on Sir William Johnson shall be honora- 
bly met one week from this date.” 

‘I see that you intend to make a business transaction 


of the affair,” replied Butler, carelessly receiving the 


jewels, which, however, he scrutinized with a close- 


ness which betrayed a rapacious interest in their worth. 


“« Allow me to examine the casket; the design on the 


lid is exquisite.” 


Catharine placed it in his hands with a smile of con- 
summate scorn. “After you are fully satisfied of the 
contents, this reverend man will receive them in trust. 
He has my full sanction to deliver them to you seven 
days from this, should the draft which you hold in your 
hand, for seventy thousand pounds, be unpaid at that 
time; are you content with this arrangement ?” 

“ T know little of the value of jewels,” replied Butler, 
hesitating, and slowly closing the casket, “‘ but should 
suppose that these might be sufficient security for the 
money.” 

“Perhaps this gentleman’s opinion will satisfy your 
doubts,” and taking the casket from Butler’s hand, 
Catharine again touched the spring and held it before 
the Missionary. 

“* No, no, I cannot!’’ exclaimed the holy man, sinking 
baek in his chair, and pressing one hand over his eyes 


But 


when he felt that all eyes were fixed in astonishment on 


while he pushed away the casket with the other. 


his agitation, he looked up more composedly and said, 
“‘ Excuse me, lady, I need not examine the jewels; from 
what I saw of them in the young gentleman’s hand, | 
am certain that they are worth more than the sum 
named.” 

“Are you convinced ?”’ said Catharine, again turning 
to Butler. 

“‘ Perfectly—let the ceremony proceed,” he replied, 
reaching forth his hand and drawing Tahmeroo to his 
side. 

Catharine drew back te where the Mohawk stood in 
silent dignity, and the marriage rites were pronounced. 
Even Butler’s reckless spirits were subdued by the im- 
pressive solemnity of the Missionary, and when he sunk 
to his knees and uttered in a low, clear voice, “ Let us 
pray,” every knee bent, and each heart was hushed by 
the low, solemn earnestness of his petition, or kindled 
afresh as his soul burst forth in all the eloquence of 
It was a strange sound 
—the pleadings of religion going up from beneath the 
roof of an Indian wigwam, and a stranger sight—that 
stern Mohawk chief—the White Queen, and that newly- 
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plighted pair, all bowed to the dust and impressed with | 
a solemn awe by the voice of that eloquent prayer. 

The Missionary arose from his knees, placed the cas- | 
ket in his bosom, and departed while the sound of his | 


‘benediction still thrilled within the hearts of his audi- 
| then creeping softly from the bed, she put on her 


tors. 
Butler lingered a few moments by his bride, then 


pleading the presence of some friends in Wilksbarre, 
and the suddenness of the whole affair as an excuse for | 
leaving the encampment, he departed, also promising | 
to return within the week, or as soon as he could get 
released from his friends. 


While this scene was going on at the Mohawk en-. 
campment, Mary Derwent had returned home with a 
mournful determination to seek the confidence ef her 
sister, to inform her of the scene which she had just | 
witnessed, and, if possible, to save her from the conse- | 
quences of her unprincipled encouragement of Walter | 


Butler, when her faith was pledged to another. On} 


entering her dwelling, she found Edward Clark and her | 
sister seated by the only glazed window, conversing 
with as much apparent frankness as ever; but as the 
time wore on, she observed that Jane became petulent | 
and restless—that she often went to the door, and 
returned again without any evident reason—and that | 
whenever Clark addressed cher, she answered impa- | 
tiently, as if his society had become irksome. Once, | 
when Edward made some allusion to a farm which his 
father had promised to give him, Jane said abruptly 
that she was tired of farming and hard work, and that | 
she hoped the time might yet come when she need not | 
be obliged to live in a log house, and wash dishes from 
morning ‘till night. Mary was at no loss to conjecture 
what agent had agitated this train of discontent in her | 
sister's mind, but she had scarcely time to dwell on the 
painful suspicions which were thus confirmed, when 
Clark observed that he had seen Walter Butler on the 
river that afternoon, and he asked Jane, with some ap- 
pearance of uneasiness, if he had been on the island. 
Mary observed that her sister’s face became crimson to 
the temples, but she answered that he had not. The 
poor deformed was grieved to the heart with this direct 
falsehood in the being she had so cherished. She felt the | 
tears stealing to her eyes as they dwelt on that beauti- 
ful face which had learned to clothe itself with deceit, 
and which she might never love again in confidence, as | 
she had loved. Filled with these unquiet thoughts, she 
went to her little bed-room that she might weep and | 
pray alone. As she closed the door, her sister was_ 
asking Clark how far England was from Wyoming, and 
if all the handsome women there wore silk dresses, and 
had hired folks to wait on them. Mary closed the 
door and went to bed, but she could not sleep; for the 
first time, the sweet voice of her sister brought disquiet | 


as it sounded through the thin partition. She heard | 
Edward Clark leave the house about eleven o'clock, but || 
it was more than an hour befere Jane came to bed. |) 


When at length she felt the familiar touch of her cheek, 


ing the subject which lay so heavily on her heart, when 
that whistle which had haunted her footsteps continu- 
ally since last evening, again sounded from the cove 
with a shrillness that cut to her ear with startling acute- 
ness. Jane seemed scarcely to breathe for a moment, 


clothes and stele from the house, leaving her compan- 


| ion so confounded, that it was several minutes before she 


could collect her thoughts sufficiently to decide what 
course to pursue. She arose, and after hastily dressing 
herself, ran down to the cove. The trees hung in their 
leafy quiet over the greensward, and the moonbeams 
shed their light on the waters as they rippled into the 
cove, but no human being was in sight, yet a strange 
canoe lay rocking in its mooring by the side of her own, 
and the murmur of distant voices came faintly from the 
direction of a spring which supplied the household with 
water. It was a fairy nook, the spring to which Mary 
bent her steps; rocks covered with velvet moss were 
piled about it, and a clump of crab-apple and wild cher- 
ry-trees interlaid their boughs, and co-mingled their 
white and re---colored blossoms in the Spring season, 
or, as the Summer advanced, the black cluster and the 


| green apple hung in their ripening beauty over the 


creeping plants and modest wild-flewers that concealed 
the moss, and fringed the little rivulet which stole from 
the rocky basin of the spring with a cool, murmuring 


sound. The moonlight lay full on the overhanging 


trees as Mary approached, and the voices became each 
moment more distinct in the stillness. She paused in the 
shadow which fell across the footpath where it curved 
down into the little hollow. Her sister, Jane, was sit- 
ting on a rock just within the moonlight which flickered 
through the boughs above, and by her side, with her 
hand in his, was Walter Butler. He was speaking, 
and Mary’s heart swelled with indignation as she lis- 
tened to his words—* Take your choice,” he said, ‘‘re- 
main here and become the wife, or, in other words, the 
drudge of Edward Clark—condemn these beautiful hands 
to perpetual toil; milk his cows, cook for his workmen, 
and be content with the reward of a homespun dress 
now and then to set off this form, which a king might 
look upon with admiration, or share all that I have told 
you of, with one who knows how to estimate your beauty 
—who will deck it with gold and robe it in silks—who 
will provide servants to do your bidding, and surround 
you with such luxuries as you never dreamed of. I can 
do all this, Jane, for I have become rich, ‘very rich, 
independent of my father; in one week we must be on 
our way to England. What are you crying for; can I 
offer more than I have done ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the infatuated girl, “‘ I was think- 
ing of poor old grandma—and dear, dear Mary; what 


will they do when I am gone—what will Edward Clark 


think of me?” 

“ Edward Clark, again! and that old woman and 
selfish girl who have made you a slave. Will you 
never stop harping about them? have I not promised 


it was heated as with feverish thought. The poor de- |) that you shall send them money ?” 


formed lay within her sister’s arms, apparently asleep, | 


but deliberating on the most effectual method of open- 


‘“‘ Yes, yes, but I cannot help feeling bad when I think 
of leaving them in this manner. I will try not to think 
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of it. 
sometimes, wont you?” 

“Yes, when we are married I will certainly bring you 
to see them, but we will settle all this hereafter. It is 
now past twelve, and we must be many miles hence 
before the dawn. Come, dry these tears and go with 
me to the canoe; nay, do not shrink back in this man- 
ner—come, I beseech you !” 

As Butler spoke, he placed his arm round the weep- 
ing girl, and drew her with gentle violence along the 
footpath, but they had scarcely reached the bend which 
led into the open moonlight, when Mary Derwent stood 
in the way. 

“The little hunchback, by all the furies !”’ 


Butler, grasping the waist of his companion and at- 


exclaimed 


tempting to drag her forward, though she struggled in 
his embrace, and with tears and sobs entreated him to 
free her. 

“Jane, my own sister, you will not go with this 
wicked man; oh, listen to me before you take this 
dreadful step! Ask him where he obtained the money 
which he but now boasted of. Jane, I have never, in 
the whole course of my life, deceived you, or told you a 
You will believe me now, and this wicked 
This night I heard him 


falsehood. 

man dare not deny what I say. 

promise to marry another—saw him on his way to per- 

form that promise! Jane, it is a married man for whom 

you were about to forsake us and all that would ever 
nake you good and happy.” 

“Out of my path, lying imp, before I spurn your 
shapeless carcass with my fvot,”’ muttered Butler fierce- 
ly through his shut teeth. 

But the undaunted girl firmly kept her station, and 
her steady voice told how little effect his taunt on her 
deformity had made upon her weill-regulated mind. ‘I 
have said no lie,” she exclaimed, boldly, “‘ and you dare 
not accuse me of it, for last evening I heard all that 
passed between you and the strange white woman who 
lives among the Mohawks. Jane, look in that face. Is 
there not guilt in it?” 

“ You do not believe this,’”’ said Butler, still detaining 
her. 

“I do,” replied Jane with sudden vehemence, and 
leaping from his grasp, she flung her arms around Mary 
where she stood, and then urged his departure with a 
degree of energy that he felt it would be useless to con- 
tend against. Baflled, and full of rage, he turned to 
depart, and hastening to the canoe, he pushed out into 
the stream, leaving the sisters locked in each other's 
arms, the one shedding tears of penitence and shame, 
the other full of gratitude and thanksgiving. 

T'o be concluded in our next. 


EpvucaTIion is either from nature, from man, or from 
things; the developing of our faculties and organs is the 
education of nature; that of man is the application we 
learn to make of this very developing ; and that of things 
is the experience we acquire in regard to the different 
objects by which we are affected. All that we have not 
at our birth, and that we stand in need of at the years of 
maturity, is the gift of Education. —Rouwsseau. 
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When you are married you will bring me back, | 


, to mass. 


A LOG. 


Original. 
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A LOG. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 

Pictures of sea-life generally present the two ex- 
tremes of truth. When drawn by the professional mari- 
ner, the shadows are often kept wholly out of view, and 
when depicted by one to whom the elements itself and 
all the associations of ship-board are uncongenial, we 
have Dr. Johnson’s summary opinion re-echoed with the 
endorsement of experience. Life at sea, as everywhere 
else, is a chequered scene. Nothing can exceed the 
melancholy of a cloudy day on the ocean, to the heart of 
one fresh from endeared localities. The grey sky, the 
chilly air and the boundless, dark mass of water rolling 
in sullen gloom, fill the mind with sombre images. And 
when night comes over the deep and the voyager retires 
to his cabin, to muse over the friends and sweet places 
of the earth left behind,—the creaking of the strained 
timbers, the swaying of the flickering Jamp and the 
gurgling of the waves at the stern, deepen the desolate 
sensations that weigh upon his heart. On the other 
hand, what can give more buoyancy to the spirits than a 
bright, clear day at sea, when with a fair wind and every 
sail filled, the noble vessel rushes gallantly through the 
water? It must be confessed, however, that there are 
few occasions of more keen enjoyment than going on 
shore, after a long voyage. Life seems renewed, and 
old impressions become fresh when the loneliness of the 
ocean is all at once exchanged for the busy haunts of men, 
the narrow deck for the crowded street, the melancholy 
expanse of waves for the variegated garniture of earth. 
When naught has met the eye for many weeks but sea 
and sky, when the social excellencies of a party have 
been too largely drawn upon to be keenly relished, and 
the novelties of voyaging have become familiar, the hour 
of landing is anticipated with an eagerness only to be 
realized by experience. 

It was with no little impatience that we awaited the 
dawn after casting anchor in the bay of Gibraltar. In 
this instance delay was more irksome, as our arrange- 
ments precluded more than a day’s sojourn on the cele- 
brated rock. We found the town in a state of unusual 
excitement from a report which was current, of the near 
The people of 


Saint Roque, the nearest Spanish town, were flocking 


approach of the troops of Don Carlos. 


into the gates, many of the poorer classes laden with 
Never, to me, were the con- 
The wild 


cry of the mariners had scarcely died away upon our 


their household effects. 


trasts between sea and land more striking. 


ears, when they were greeted with the hum of com- 
merce, and the enlivening strains of martial music. As 
we proceeded, groups of Jews were seen moving towards 
the synagogue, their dark robes and grey beards blend- 
ing with the bright uniforms of the English officers who 
gravely trod the crowded pavement. A swarthy peasant 
with a steeple-crowned hat, was violently beating his 
mules in the middle of the street, while directly under 
the wall, a Spanish lady, with graceful steps, glided on 
But our attention was soon completely ab- 
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sorbed in a survey of the fortifications. Many hours 
were spent in clambering over the rock, now pausing to 
note the picturesque aspect of a Moorish castle, and 
now to admire the marvellous vegetation of a little 
garden, planted on a narrow shelf of the fortress. Here 
a luxuriant aloe threw up its blue and spear-like leaves 
above the grey stone; and there, a venerable goat was 
perched motionless upon a projecting cliff. We wan- 
dered through the extensive galleries cut in the solid 
rock, one moment struck with the immense resources of 
nature, and the next, delighted by some admirable 
device of art. The light streaming through the loop- 
holes, the large dark cannon, and the extraordinary 
number and extent of these galleries, fill the mind with 
akind of awe. At one of the most central points, we 
paused and gazed down upon the bay. Our vessel 
seemed dwindled to the size of a pleasure-boat. Op- 
posite, appeared the town of Algeciras, and immediately 
below, the neutral land between the Spanish and British 
territory. This is the duelling-ground of the garrison, 
and near by is a cluster of graves. The water was 
covered with foam. The wind swept with a melan- 
cholly roar round the immense rock. Our voices echoed 
through the long vaulted archway, as we clustered 
about the cannon, looking forth from that dizzy height 
upon the extensive prospect, while our guide rehearsed 


the capabilities of the position, and pointed out the 


memorable points of the landscape, we fully realized 


the impregnable strength of Gibraltar. Before dusk we 


were under weigh, and rounding the majestic rock, soon | 


lost sight of its scattered lights and huge form towering 


through the twilight. The American Consul bade us 
adieu at the pier, and the facilities he had afforded us 
during the day, led me to reflect upon the importance of 
this office abroad, and the singular neglect of our gov- 
ernment to its claims. Politicians, among us, are so 
absorbed in temporary questions and immediate objects, 
that it is difficult to attract their attention to any foreign 
interest. 
few subjects more worthy of the consideration of politi- 
Of the utter 


indifference with which these offices are regarded, there 


cal reformers, than our consular system. 


are many evidences. A very gentlemanly man who had 


fulfilled the duties of United States Consul, at one of the | 
Mediterranean ports, for more than twenty years, was 


waited upon one morning, by a stranger, who demanded 


the seal and books of the consulate, showing a commis- | 


sion empowering him to fill the station. Common 
decency, to ‘say nothing of civility, would require that 
this gentleman should have received some official notice 


of his expulsion. 


; | 
in the case was, that, after a month had elapsed, the 


new consul renewed his call, and stating he found the 
fees inadequate to his support, destroyed his commis- 
sion, and departed. Another old incumbent, deservedly 
popular, discovered, for the first time, through the public 
prints, that his office had been abolished for more than a 
year. At present, these offices are chiefly held by mer- 
chants, whose personal interests are continually liable to 
conflict with their duty as public servants. 
too, depend upon fees for remuneration, and a large part 


Our consuls, 


Yet, in a patriotic point of view, there are | 


But the most curious circumstance | 


of these are paid by travellers. Those who make seve- 
ral successive visits to the same city, paying, at each 
departure, for the consul’s signature to their passports, 
cannot but feel annoyed at a tax from which other stran- 
gers are exempt. If salaries were instituted, propor- 
tioned to the labor and importance of each station, and 
liberal enough to secure the services of able men, the 
result, in every point of view, would be excellent. 
Generous and enlightened views of national intercourse 
are now rapidly prevailing, and our country should be 
the first to give them a practical influence. The French 
system is progressive, and the consuls are, therefore, 
regularly educated for their duty. The English consuls 
are accustomed to furnish the home-department with 
useful statistical information, which is of eminent service 
to the merchant, manufacturer, and political economist. 
If these inquiries were extended to scientific and other 
general subjects, it is easy to perceive how extensively 
If there is 
any country, which, in the present condition of the 


useful the consular office might become. 


'world should be worthily represented, it is the United 
States. 
the rapid increase of American travellers require it; but 


The extent of our commercial relations, and 


the honor of a young and prosperous nation, and fidelity 
to the important principles of freedom and popular edu- 
Men of 


intelligence and observation, who shall command the 


cation we profess, are still higher reasons. 


| respect of their countrymen, and of the courts to which 

they are sent, should be placed at these posts of duty. 
Party feeling should be waived in such appointments. 
They should be regarded not merely as affording protec- 
tion and facilitating intercourse, but as involving high 
responsibility, and affording occasion for various use- 
fulness. Our consuls should have the interests of their 
country at heart, not only as diplomatists, but, if pos- 
sible, as men of literature and science, and, at all events, 
as enlightened and generous patriots, 

Day after day, we proceeded constantly in view of the 
Spanish coast. It was delightful, at early morning, to 
_ trace the fine outline of the mountains, broken, occasion- 

ally, by a watch-tower, or, at sunset, behold the rich 
_ glow gather upon their summits, and suffuse their misty 
robes with beautiful hues. The still grandeur of the 
hills of Spain thus bathed in softened tints, was in stri- 
king contrast to the civil feud then devastating the coun- 
| try. Leaning over the bulwarks, I loved to gaze upon 
‘these magnificent boundaries of a chivalrous land, and 


|| muse upon the decayed splendor of the Alhambra, the 


| rich humor of Don Quixotte, or the wrongs and triumphs 
of Columbus. On a clear and delightful morning, we 
came in view of Malta. 


Perhaps there is no spot of 
such diminutive extent, that can boast an equal renown, 
| Although a mere calcareous rock, its commanding posi- 
| tion early attracted the arms of the Carthagenians, who 
| were dispossessed by the Romans. The island was 
occupied, in the middle ages, by the Saracens and Nor- 
| mans, and in 1530, conferred, by Charles V., upon the 
| knights of Saint John, who had been expelled from 
| Rhodes by the Turks. Thenceforth, Malta exhibited a 


| new aspect. Fortifications of great extent and admira- 


| ble construction arose. The one small stream of fresh 
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water was carried to Valetta by an aqueduct of a thou- 
sand arches. The noble church dedicated to the patron 
saint of the order arose. A hospital was built to accom- 
modate two thousand patients, and the vessels used in 
its service, were of solid silver. Earth from Sicily, was 
spread over the rock, which soon presented tints of 
lively green to contrast with the greyish-yellow hue of 
the forts, and the deep blue of the sea. As we were 
not permitted immediately to land, I had ample oppor- 
tunity to contemplate the interesting scene. Several 
vessels of war were lying in the harbor, their large, dark 
hulls casting broad and imposing shadows. The castles 
of Saint Angelo and Saint Elmo, presented their bat- 
teries at opposite angles, reviving the associations of the 
memorable sieges which the knights so courageously 
sustained. On one of these occasions, when the posi- 
tion of the enemy intervened between the two forts, 
their situation is described as trying in the extreme. 
The waves were dyed with blood. The bodies of the 
knights who perished at Saint Elmo, floated to the foot 
of Saint Angelo, and were buried there. Many of them 
were horribly mangled, and the cross cut in derision 
upon their breasts. At night, the fire-wheels and other 
engines, illuminated the scene of battle. The brave 
champions of Christianity, met, for the last time, in 
their council hall, wounded and spent with fatigue, and, 
having partaken of the last religious rite, vowed to sac- 
rifice themselves, and return once more to the defence. 
When the moon arose, and poured her tranquil light 
upon the harbor, its peaceful beauty rendered such 
retrospections more difficult to realize. The water rip- 
pled playfully around the mossy walls of the forts. The 
mild lustre fell serenely upon the tile-covered roofs of 
the town, and bathed the lofty dome of the Cathedral. 
The crowd passed cheerfully along the quay, and the 
echo of a mariner’s song alone disturbed the silence of 
night. Now and then, a boat shot across the bay with 
its complement of passengers—a priest, a soldier, and 
one or two female figures, shrouded in black silk. It 
was impossible to peruse the scene and not revert to 
those fierce struggles between the crescent and the cross, 
and dwell upon the devoted enthusiasm which led so 
many of the young and the brave to assume the black 
mantle and holy symbol of Christian knighthood. The 
inspiration of a Southern night aided the imagination in 
conjuring from the bosom of the quiet waters, the buried 
tales of romantic valor. Such dreams were soon dis- 
pelled upon landing, for the Mix-Mangare stairs leading 
to the town, are always thronged with the most importu- 
In the principal street, some laborers 


nate beggars. 
The cellar is 


were digging the foundation of a house. 
made by merely throwing out the culcareous soil, which 


forms very good material for building. When used 
¢ & > ’ 


however, for floors, it is necessary to harden the surface | 
, , o 


of the Malta stone with varnish or oil. A friend of mine, 
at Palermo, who paved his house with this material, and 


neglected thus to prepare it, discovered his mistake in a | 


very unpleasant manner. Soon after taking possession 


of his residence, he gave a ball. 
fourth dance, the gentlemen’s coats were white with 


powder, the air uf the rooms was filled with fine dust, | 


After the third or | 


HER RETURN HOME. 


| and the next day, every one of the company complained 


of a sore throat. We lodged at a hotel, formerly a 
knight’s palace, every apartment of which is of noble 
dimensions, and richly decorated. The Grand Master’s 
residence, the splendid armory, the long lines of Das- 
tions, and the monuments in the charch of Saint John, 
are the most interesting memorials of the knights. The 
old pits excavated for preserving grain, which has been 
thus kept for an entire century, are still used for a simi- 
lar purpose. A column on one of the ramparts, com- 
memorates the services of Sir Alexander Ball, to whom 
Coleridge pays so high a tribute in the Friend. The 
gay uniforms of the English officers give a lively air to 
the narrow streets of Malta. Atthe opera, between the 
acts, the orchestra perform ‘God save the King,” and 
every individual rises and remains attentively standing 
until the music ceases. This silent recognition of na- 
tional feeling, in a foreign land, is impressive and touch- 
Malta will not long detain the curious traveller, 
But while the 


ing. 
when so near more interesting localities. 
novelty of its peculiar features is fresh to the mind, they 
cannot fail to amuse. There is a remarkable unity in 
the associations of the place, connected as they are, 
almost exclusively with the knights. A great variety in 
costume, and sundry singularities in the habits and dia- 
lects of the natives, afford a fund of entertainment for a 
few days’ sojourn. The Maltese still complain loudly of 
their grievances, and have but recently succeeded in 
obtaining the freedom of their press. Their African 
origin is strongly indicated in their complexions and cast 
of features. Yet not infrequently, from one of the gro- 
tesque balconies, a dark eye gleams, or a form is visible, 


which stays the steps, and provokes the sigh of the stran- 


ger. 


Original. 
TO ASISTER ON HER RETURN HOME. 


BY SUSAN WILSON. 


Tuov art welcome, dearest sister, 
To our home, and to my heart, 

Oh! the weary hours of loneliness, 
That come when e’er we part; 

Yet I would not have thee ever here, 
’Tis joy to see thee free, 

For I know that thy return will bring 
A heart unchanged to me. 


And absence cannot chill the glow 
Of feelings warm as ours ; 

If thorns are in our pathway found, 
We wreath them o’er with flowers; 
Who would not part? though it may be 

O’er dreary scenes to roam, 
To gain the certain happiness 
Of a kind, welcome home. 


While Marsh, Penn. 
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Original. 
‘OUR LIBRARY.’’—No. IV. 


BY EMMA C. EMPURY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 


IN TWO PARTS.-——PART II. 


Wuew I made my jesting engagement with Aubrey, 


I had no idea of being able to fulfil it, but it so happened || 


that about two years after they left America, I found 
myself on the point of embarking for Europe. Hearing 
of my intention, Aubrey’s agent in New-York requested 
an interview, and begged me to take charge of certain 
papers which he was desirous of transmitting to his 
employer. ‘To tell you the truth, Mr. Sedley,” said 
he, “I am afraid Mr. Aubrey is making wild work with 
his wife’s broad acres; all that part of her fortune which 
was vested in monied institutions, is gone already, and I 


have now commenced selling off portions of the farm. 
I do not know how it will all end, sir, but it does not 
look well; the money goes too fast.” Unwilling to 
make any remark respecting Aubrey’s conduct to his 


own agent, I merely assured him that the papers should 


“OUR LIBRARY.’ 


be safely delivered, and he left me, but his information 


sunk deep into mind. I knew that nothing but 


gambling could have swallowed up so large a fortune in 


my 


two little years, and my heart bled for the unhappy wife. | 


After a prosperous voyage, I found myself on French | 


soil, and lost no time in hurrying to Paris. I was as 
desirous now of seeing Aubrey, as of once more meeting 
his gentle wife, for I knew that he would be any thing 
but pleased to receive his papers from my hands, and I 
hoped that his career might be somewhat checked by 


the consciousness of my acquaintance with his folly. 


When we were a few miles distant from Paris, one of the | 


T 
i 
the extensive grounds of which were laid out in a style 
of great elegance, informed us that it was the residence 
of the most beautiful woman in Europe. This naturally 
excited our curiosity, and our inquiries elicited the infor- 


mation that she was more distinguished for beauty than 


vassengers in the diligence, pointing to a superb villa, | 


| but Edith is very much altered. 


177 


/too, seemed to have acquired a tone of pathos which 
| went to my very heart. I longed to ask her respecting 
| her own situation and prospects, but a fear that I already 
knew too much, restrained me. After talking with het 
about two hours, I could not avoid asking her the cause 
|of her extreme paleness. ‘I have been ill,” was her 
reply. 

| ‘But you seemed changed, Edith; you are no longer 
tranquil; there is a degree of nervousness in your man 


’—I stopped suddenly, for Edith, after looking in 


| ner 
my face with an expression I[ shall never forget, burst 
into a flood of tears. At that moment a step was heard 
on the stairs, and she hurried from the room by one 
door, as Aubrey entered by the other. 
| “Sedley, my dear fellow, how do you do—glad to see 
| you in Paris,’ was his first salutation, “ but how is this? 
alone ? Edith?” Alarmed lest his former 
jealousy might be awakened if he knew that I had wit- 


where is 
'nessed her emotion, I condescended to a subterfuge, and 
stammered out something about her having gone to 
change her dress. ‘ Ah—well—so you have seen her, 
then ’’—and he immediately began to talk of the gaieties 
of Paris. It was nearly half an hour before Edith re- 
turned, wearing the same morning robe in which she 
|had quitted the room. ‘I thought you went to change 
your dress,’’ said Aubrey, with a slight sneer. 

“No,” said Edith, “‘ the sight of Henry recalled early 
scenes, and I left the room to subdue my agitated feel- 


ings.” There was something in her straight-forward 
simplicity, which seemed to touch Aubrey, for he made 
no reply, and I soon after took my leave. 

The next day Aubrey called upon me by appointment, 


and we visited together some of the tons of the metropo- 


lis. In the afternoon we rode out, and, upon my ex 
pressing some surprise that Edith was not of the party, 
he laughed, and answered, ‘‘ Oh, we do not tie ourselves 
to our wives in Paris, as you good fellows do in America} 
Since the premature 


birth and death of her infant, she has entirely lost her 


for purity of fame, and that she was now living under 


the protection of a rich American, whose wife was 


almost as much celebrated for her beauty as her rival. 


It struck me, in a moment, that I was listening to the 


| who occupied it. 


tale of Aubrey’s guilt, and I determined to use all my 
| 


endeavors to awaken a sense of shame in his bosom. 
The day after my arrival in Paris, I presented myself 
at his hotel. He was not at home, but upon sending up 
my card, I was admitted to the boudoir of Mrs. Aubrey. 
Alas! 
I felt too surely that love—deep—deathless—though 


I 


found Edith, dressed in a morning robe of white muslin, 


How did my heart throb as I ascended the stairs. 
pure as early friendship, still dwelt within my heart. 


sitting alone in a lovely little apartment, fitted up with a 
degree of elegance, then almost unknown in America. 
A brilliant blush lighted up her face as she extended her 
hand to me, with all the warmth of sisterly affection. 
A thousand kind inquiries were made and answered in 
a breath, and I then found leisure to examine her coun- 


‘ 


| 


1 





| 


spirits, and goes out very little.’”’ In the course of our 
ride we passed the same villa which I had seen from the 

diligence. I determined to discover whether my suspi- 

cions, on that subject, were correct, and expressing my 

admiration of its beauty, I carelessly asked if he knew 

“ Yes,” was his reply, “it is now 
inhabited by one of the most remarkable women I have 
ever known ; she is a perfect Corinna.” 

|“ Does she live alone ?” I asked. 

| Yes, she is one of the very few who can throw aside 

‘the trammels of her sex with grace; she is quite inde- 
| pendent in her style of living.” 

‘“‘T should like to see such a prodigy,” said I. 
| you privileged to introduce a friend ?” 

‘‘Why, to tell you the truth, my dear fellow, I do 
‘visit her sometimes; but, mind, not a word to Edith 
about it; you know she is somewhat puritanical in her 
‘notions of morality, and Madame Marzinski is said to 
be not quite ‘sans reproche,” however, she may be 


“ Are 


| ‘sans peur.’”’ 


‘‘From her name, your beautiful friend would seem to 


~ 


tenance. She was very pale, and I fancied that her || be a Russian.” 


eyes looked as if she had been weeping. Her voice, 


oo 
~~ 


‘‘ She is connected with several of the noblest families 
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in the Russian empire; some offence taken many years 
ago, indueed her to revenge herself by avowing rather 
than concealing her name, but it seems almost impos- 
sible. that such fiery passions as she possesses, should 
have grown up beneath the frozen skies of a northern 
clime .”” 

In the course of that day I discovered Aubrey’s inten- 
tions respecting me. Thinking that 1 more than sus- 
pected him of irregular conduct, he determined to ini- 
tiate me, if possible, into the mysteries of vice, and thus 


Had it 


not been for my lingering affection for Edith, he might 


disarm me of the means to contend with him. 


have succeeded, for the allurements of Paris scarcely 
needed to be recommended by the example of his fasci- 
nating manners, and the eloquence of his bewitching 
But when I looked upon her cheek, faded by 
his misconduct, my very soul loathed the vices which led 


him 


tongue. 


“ Tho’ to a radiant angel linked, 
To prey on garbage.” 


There was no longer room for vague speculations re- 
His fine 


talents and captivating exterior could no longer blind 


specting the character of Frederick Aubrey. 


me to the fact that he was totally destitute of moral 
principle. Edith had first known him at a time when 
she could judge of the brilliant rather than the good; 
he appeared the very idol of ber girlish dreams, and she 
had learned to love him before her mind was sufficiently 
matured to examine what lay beneath all this “ fair 
seeming.” That love had grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength, otherwise the splen- 
dor of his genius would scarcely have blinded her so 
completely to his faults. Poor child! she had paid 
dearly for her infatuation. All her bright anticipations 
had resulted in disappointment. The intellect which 


had placed him in the first rank of orators, and which 


might have obtained for him the greenest laurels of 


authorship, was now grovelling in the mire of sensu- 
ality. His sparkling wit was exhaled over the wine-cup 
—his habits of thought were exercised at the gaming- 
table—his energy of character was displayed in his per- 
severing devotion to vice, and even his fine person was 
beginning to show traces of his dissipated life. 

I determined to enter into his schemes as if totally 
unaware of his ultimate views. For this I had two 
motives; one was, the belief that he would not dare 
plunge so deeply in vice, at least, for the present, if I 
was his companion; and the other, was the hope of see- 
My love for Edith was such 
To soothe 


ing Edith more frequently. 
as I should have felt for a cherished sister. 
her sadness, to quiet the nervous agitation of her spirit, 
was all [ asked, and I sometimes hoped that Frederick 
might be reclaimed from his errors by my exertions, so 
that Edith should owe her final happiness to me. But 
the resolution which I now adopted, was the great error 
of my life, and one for which I have dearly paid. By 
lending myself to Aubrey’s designs, I not only put on the 
semblance of vice, but I destroyed the respect with which 


my perseverance in duty would have inspired him, and 
by allowing him to think me a facile pupil of evil, I 
afforded him some foundation for his fatal jealousy. 


LIBRARY.’ 


In a very few weeks I was an adept in the fashionable 
follies of Paris. There was an anxious expression in 
Edith’s eyes when she looked on me, but how could she 
warn me of my danger, and tel! me that her husband 
was a dangerous companion for me? Availing mysecif 
of the freedom of European manners, I visited her at all 
times, and there were many opportunities for confidential 
conversation, but neither seemed to desire it now. Edith 
could not say to me what she wished, respecting my 
mode of life, and I dared not exculpate myself by allu- 
ding to the errors of her husband. One day as we sat 
together, arraying a bouquet for her table, she took up a 
violet, and, as she offered it to me, said, “ This little 
flower has many names; in America, we call it, “ Forget 
me not,” since then I have learned to prize it as 
“‘Heart’s Ease,” and I now give it to you as a 
« Peusée.”’ 

“ Why do you give me a Peuséc, Edith?” said 1; “ is 
it for remembrance or reflection ?”’ 

“Sometimes,” replied she, “ we can find 

* Tongues in the running brook, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,’ 
and perhaps the moral conveyed by a simple flower, may 
not be wasted. Your own heart will tell you, Henry, 
whether you need a lesson.”’ 

““] will not pretend to misunderstand you, Edith,” 
said I, ‘‘ but you are wrong in your conclusions, though I 
acknowledge you have apparent right to make them.” 

She raised her head, and fixing her eyes full in my 
face, gazed intently for a moment, aud then said, ‘ Had 
I not learned the bitter lesson of distrust, Henry, I should 
not doubt you. I know the strength of your principles, 
and to see you going astray, is sad indeed, but if your 
motive in thus seeming to pursue evil be what I have 
sometimes fancied it, then may God bless you.” 

She clasped her hands as she spoke, and the tears 
‘* Edith,” 


exclaimed I, “‘ as I hope for future happiness, you have 


coursed each other down her pale cheek. 
divined my motive. It is for your sake I have given 
myself to such habits—I would save him; but the sub- 
ject is too painful, only remember, my sweet sister, that 
I may be trusted.” 

The afternoon of the day on which I had thus explain- 
ed myself to Edith, had been the time appointed by 
Aubrey for my introduction to Madame Marzinski. He 
had_ hitherto appeared to be struggling between the 
vanity which would have induced him to display the 
attractions of the woman who professed to have selected 
him from her crowd of admirers, and the fear of expo- 
sing his infidelity to the early friend of his unhappy wife. 
He probably believed that my ideas of right and wrong 
were, by this time, confounded by the gay life I had 
recently led, for he now began to speak of his connection 
with her, undisguisedly, though he had, until now, avoid- 
ed the subject. Though my blood boiled while I listened 
to him, I could not help expressing some curiosity to see 
a woman who could rival the matchless Edith, and I 
certainly felt little repugnance in accompanying him to 
her house. We were ushered into a simple but ele- 
gantly-furnished apartment, and, in a few minutes, 
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Madame Marzinski appeared. She was indeed beauti- 
fal. Her figure was of the smallest possible proportions 
—a child of thirteen would have equalled her in height, 
but the symmetry of her form, and the grace of her agile 
movements, were enchanting. Her complexion was of 
that clear dark hue seldom seen in perfection, except 
among the Creoles of the West Indies. Her lustrous 
eyes were black as night, and her profuse hair, glossy as 
the raven’s wing, was folded with classic grace around 
her small head. Her dress was peculiarly adapted to 
display her singular beauty. A full robe of violet-culored 
silk, bordered with a deep embroidery of gold, was con- 
fined to her waist by a girdle studded with topazes, and 


her large sleeves, fastened up to the shoulder by clasps 


of the same flashing gems, hung like the drapery of 


some antique statue, giving an indescribable elegance to 
her whole contour. I sighed when I Jooked upon her, 
for I was convinced that hers was the style of beauty 
calculated to fascinate a man of Aubrey’s character, 
much more than Edith’s pure, angelic loveliness. 

I found that he had not exaggerated when he called 
her another Corinna. The variety of her accomplish- 
ments was astonishing, and the grace with which she 
glided from one subject of conversation to another, was 
irresistible. After spending an hour or two with her, I 
bade her adieu, and Aubrey accompanied me through 
the grounds. They were laid out in exquisite taste, and 
I could not but admire them. ‘“ They are very beauti- 
ful,” replied he, to my encomiums, “ and yet you would 
be half disposed to quarrel with me, if you knew who 
designed them. When I purchased this villa for 
Madame Marzinski, the grounds were a perfect wilder- 
ness, so L persuaded Edith, who, of course, was igno- 
rant of my purpose, to sketch a plan for laying them 
out in the best possible manner. She did so, and to her 
fine taste I owe the design, which a plentiful disburse- 
ment of money enabled me to carry into execution in so 
short a period.’”” My whole frame quivered with indig- 
nation as he spoke. That the talents of the loving and 
neglected Edith should be put in requisition to furnish 
plans, while her wealth was lavished in affording means, 
for the luxurious accommodation of a woman like 
Madame Marzinski, was too much. 


myself to reply, but abruptly quitting him, hurried home 


I dared not trust 


to quiet my irritated feelings in solitude. 

As the friend of Aubrey, I was permitted to visit 
Madame Marzinski when I pleased, and I occasionally 
availed myself of the privilege. Not that my thoughts 
ever wandered from their purer object of worship—no— 
1 could not have loved a woman of her temper, in any 
circumstances, and I should have hated myself if I had 


ever thought of doing so in her present degradation. 


Her house was the resort of the most distinguished men | 


in Paris, to whom her versatile genius offered an irresisti- 
blecharm. Her love of the fine arts drew around her the 
best artists and amateurs, and her drawing-room more 
resembled a Temple of the Muses, rather than the saloon 
of a woman who had for ever forfeited the respect of the 
world. This kind of society formed the great attraction 
which led me to her house, but there was, besides, a 
peculiar charm about herself. There was a strange 


| 
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union of simplicity and energy in her character—a frank- 
ness almost amounting to brusquerie, and @ generosity 
of feeling almost enthusiastic. Her age, which certainly 
exceeded thirty years, though she scarcely seemed twenty, 
deprived her of the excuse which weak passion might 
have offered for her lapse from virtue, and I was not 


surprised, therefore, to find her by no means ardently 


; 


' 


attached to Aubrey. But I was sometimes startled by 
the bitterness of her satire—the caustic severity of her 
remarks to him, as well as to all her other visitors. 
She seemed to me to look upon men as her dupes, and 


to despise them accordingly. There was an obvious 


inconsistency between her modes of thought and of 


action, which made her a perfect riddle to me. 


There was a large party at her house one evening, 


when the conversation happened to turn upon a recent 


| Aubrey and herself. 


tale of scandal, which just then formed the topic of 
drawing-room gossip. I listened with deep interest, for 
the story involved circumstances very similar to those of 
Conscious of this, one of the com- 
pany attempted a jesting exculpation of the guilty hus- 
band; what then was my amazement to hear Madame 


| Marzinski exclaim, ‘For shame, sir; he deserves the 


reprobation of every man who retains a spark of manly 
feeling. He has deserted a doting wife for a woman 
who can not love him, because her affections were 
Astonished 
at her effrontery, I could not refrain from asking her if 
such was really her opinion. ‘It is,” was her reply. 
‘‘Where a man is united to a woman who spurns his 
love, and despises his kindness, I cannot blame him if 
he seek for affection abroad; but when he is conscious 
that the wife of his bosom has given to him her whole 


heart, with all its tenderness, all its hopes of happiness, 
I looked 


wasted long before she ever knew him.” 


he is a monster if he betrays her confidence.” 


at Aubrey, his face was crimson; he seemed conscience- 


stricken, and I was convinced that he had imposed on 
Madame Marzinski some fictitious tale of domestic un- 
happiness. 

Always upon my guard, I had gradually withdrawn my- 
self from the gambling associations with which Aubrey 
had sought to connect me, without suffering any serious 
loss. The influence of Madame Marzinski had tended 


_so effectually to check this propensity, that I found myself 


/more time to Edith. But 


no longer serviceable to him, and 1 therefore devoted 
change seemed gradually 


taking place in her character, which awakened my live- 


| hiest apprehensions. 


Her nervousness had increased to 


such a degree, that I feared the resuult would be hope- 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





less insanity, and (Heaven forgive me if I wronged him) 
I could not help thinking that it was a result not unde- 
served by her husband. If a separation should take 
place, he would be obliged to refund a part of her for- 
tune, but if this frightful malady should come upon her, 
she would be but as an infant in his hands. I may be 
unjust, but, if it were not so, why did he endeavor to 
excite her mind by tales of horror, and sights of distress, 
when he knew that she required to be shielded from all 
violent emotions? In my presence, he was always 
polite, though cold in his deportment towards her, but I 


had good reasons for suspecting that there were times 
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when he did not hesitate to exhibit harsh and unmanly 
violence in his manner. 

I had almost entirely given up that appearance of inti- 
macy with Aubrey, which I had, at first, encouraged, 
and rarely met Him except in society, when he o e day 
called upon me, and annoyed me exceedingly by his 
urgent solicitations that I would repair to one of his 
He insisted that I should once 
more visit the Rouge et Noir table, and in a fit of ill 


well known haunts. 


humor, I determined to accompany him, and there shake 
him off among his confederates. We played some time ; 
I won a small sum, and was about to quit the table, 
when he began to taunt me with my excessive prudence. 
Being somewhat out of temper at the time, I answered 
hastily that I was as ready to spend money as any man, 
but that it was necessary for me to be prudent, as the 
means of supporting my follies were derived from my 
own fortune. 
sion to his mean dependance upon a neglected wife, but 


His eyes flashed fire at this pointed allu- 


as his object was to induce me to play high, in order to 
win from me a sum of money of which he stood in im- 
mediate need, he suppressed his anger, and continued 
his annoying remarks, until, vexed beyond measure, I 
determined to make him rue my compliance. 

We sat down and commenced playing with extreme 
coolness, but after a short time, I perceived by Aubrey’s 
flushed cheek, that he was becoming much excited. At 
each time the stakes were doubled, and at length I found, 
to my own amazement, that, in the exultation of anger, I 
had allowed myself to be involved to a very large amount, 
If Aubrey were the winner—and he was a far better 
The 


chances were against me—every one present watched 


player than I was—I should be half ruined. 


us with the most intense anxiety—Aubrey’s eye already 
glistened with exultation, when a sudden change in the 
ecards placed the game in my hands, and I rose from the 
table a winner of thirty thousand dollars. Aubrey 
glanced at me like a tiger, as he rose to depart, but im- 
mediately recovering himself, he took my arm, and we 
left the room together. ‘You will have to wait till I 
can receive remittances from America, Sedley,” was his 
first remark, after \e got into the street. “I was poor 
enough before we went to that accursed table, and now 
I am without a sous.”” A sudden thought flashed upon 


my mind. I had never intended to take Aubrey’s 
money, but it now occurred to me, that by allowing him 
to make over to me property to the amount of my win- 
nings, I should be able to save from the wreck of Edith’s 


I told him, 


therefore, that as I stood in no need of the money, I would 


fortune, a future competency for her suy port. 


receive in lieu of it, an assignment of his unencumbered 
real estate to that amount. Looking fixedly in my face, 
as if to read my motive, he caught at my proposal, and 
it was agreed that on the following day the matter should 
be arranged. 


Accordingly, the necessary papers were handed to me 
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a few days after, and I immediately repaired to Aubrey’s | 


hotel to acquaint Edith with the whole transaction. 
Availing myself of the familiar manner in which I was 
pow accustomed to visit her, I entered her boudoir unan- 


pounced. She was lying on a sofa in an agony of tears. || 


, 


Alarmed at the sight, I rushed forward, and dropping on 
my knees beside her, implored her to tell me the cause 
of her distress. My attitude probably aroused her sooner 
than my prayers would have done, and starting up, she 
commanded me to leave her. 

“IT see how it is, Edith, exclaimed I. “ You look 
upon me as a gambler, who is aiding in the destruction 
of your fortune and your happiness.”’ 

“1 know ail,” was her reply. Frederick has told me 
all.”’ 

“He has not, Edith; listen to me;” and I calmly 
narrated all the circumstances which had occurred since 
my arrival in Paris, only omitting to mention Madame 
Marzinski, 

‘* Do you expect me to believe you, Henry,”’ said she, 
“when I know you have not told me the whole truth? 
Why have you said nothing of her whom you have so 
often visited with—with—my husband ?”’ and the word 
seemed almost to suffocate her. 

“ Edith, I thought you knew nothing of her, and I 
would not pain you by the tale of irremediable evils.” 

“‘ Think you,” said she, passionately, * that the eye of 


Do I 


not know that first, coldness—then indifference—and 


a loving and neglected woman can be blinded ? 


now aversion, have been the reward of my patient ten- 
derness? Have I not been met by the angry brow and 
sneering lip, when I sought for aflecuion ? and think you 
I sat calmly in my solitude, without casting an inquiring 
look abroad, to learn the cause of these fearful changes ? 
No—I have discovered the cause, and before to-morrow 
sunset, I will see that woman face to face, and demand 
from her the restoration of my husband.” 

Alarmed at this burst of passion in one so habitually 
quiet as Edith, I used every eflort to soothe her, and 
thinking it best to satisfy her on the subject, I candidly 
told all I knew of Madame Marzinski, without conceal- 
ing her attractions, or my opinion of her peculiar charac- 
ter. She listened to me with the deepest attention. 
“You tell me she is generous,” said she, after a pause. 
““T am glad of this—it is the better for my purpose. 
Henry,” added she, impressively, I saw my fortune 
wasted, and I uttered not one word to save it, but the 
one jewel of my life—my husband’s love—I cannot, will 
not lose without a struggle. You think me under the 
influence of a temporary delirium, but it is not so; I 
have long thought of this; Frederick loved me once, and 
if separated from that fascinating woman, he could not 
be insensible to my devotion. I will see her—l will 
ask him as a gift from her hands—if I fail I can but 
die,” and she uttered the last words in a tone that 
thrilled my heart. 

I saw that no solicitation of mine could now change 


her purpose, but I did not believe any good could be 


effected by it. If she ever succeeded in detaching her 
husband from Madame Marzinski, | knew it was too 
late to win him back to virtue; but her mind was in 
that state when reasoning is of no avail. She was sit- 
ting beside me. I had taken her hand, and in the 
tumult of her feelings, she had unconsciously allowed 
me to retain it, when the door opened, and Aubrey 


entered. Her recently-avowed purpose, and her attempt 
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to conceal her agitation, gave her an appearance of con- 
sciousness which might easily be misinterpreted; while 
the recollection of his former jealousy induced me to 
release her band so abruptly, as materially to increase 
the confusion of both of us. He regarded us, for a 
moment, with a piercing look, then with a slight sneer, 
said, ‘‘ I wished to speak with you on matters of busi- 
ness, Sedley, if you are not too much engaged.” I 
rose, and, without replying, left the room with him. 
As the door closed, he turned to me, and in a low, deep 


I do not 


Edith is, or was, 


voice, said, “‘ Take care what you do, Sedley. 
love my wife, but I value my honor. 
as sinless as an angel, and she shal] not be exposed to 
temptation by my follies.’’ There was a touch of natu- 
ral feeling about this, which I had not expected, and my 
heart was softened towards him. I protested my reve- 
rence for her purity, and implored him not to credit 
suspicions so degrading to both. He answered care- 
lessly, and changed the subject. 

I did not see Edith again that day. The next morn- 
ing I repaired to her house, and, to my surprise, learned 
that she had gone out. The servant informed me that 
Mr. Aubrey had gone with a party of gentlemen, to 
Versailles, and that his lady had left home only a few 
minutes before I reached there. ‘‘ Did she take the car- 
riage ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ No, sir, she went alone, and on foot.” 

I immediately conjectured the object of her visit, and 
determined to follow her. As my cabriolet turned the 
corner of a street at some distance from the house, I 
saw a lady stepping into a hackney coach. She was 
closely veiled, but it was Edith’s figure, and fearing that 
her factitious strength would fail her in the interview 
she sought, I determined to go to Madame Marzinski’s 
—not to be a witness of their meeting, but to guard 
against its probable results. I accordingly ordered my 
earriage to follow. When the vehicle approached the 
villa, I stopped, and directing my servant to wait there, 
proceeded on foot. By taking a short route through a 
pleached walk which crossed the grounds, [ reached the 
house unperceived, just as the porter advanced to the 
front gate to admit Mrs. Aubrey. Going round to a 
side door, through which Aubrey and myself had fre- 
quently passed, I proceeded to the library, where | 
intended to await the result of the meeting. Not wish- 
ing to make Madame Marzinski aware of my being in 
the house, at least, until after Edith’s departure, I looked 
round for some convenient corner in which to ensconce 
myself. On one side of the apartment stood a large 
screen, covered with beautifully wrought tapestry. I 
had often admired it, but never examined its use, and I 
now took my station within one of its folds, in such a 


manner that I could not be perceived by any one enter- 


ing the library, and as I drew towards me one of the 
thick velvet cushions which formed the only moveable 
seats in the library, I was startled by the sound of music 
immediately beside me. 
narrow aperture of the screen, I perceived that it was, 
in fact, so arranged, as to form an entrance from the 
library into Madame Marzinski’s private saloon, and 
that nothing but the tapestry concealed me from the 


| view of the occupant of the boudoir. 


Cautiously looking through a 
? 5 =) 


to waste ? 
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The Cirel who 
here wove her strongest spells, was now alone within its 
recesses. Her head was leaning on her harp, and her 
fingers wandered over its strings, carelessly bringing out 
the tones of a simple Russian melody, which I had some- 
times heard her play. At that moment the servant an- 
nounced a lady, and Edith entering, sunk trembling into 
a seat. Madame Marzinski, surprised at the intrusion 
of a person of Edith’s appearance, and still more so at 
her apparent agitation, pushed aside her harp, and 
awaited the lady’s commands. But Edith was still too 


much excited to speak, and Madame Marzinski, at 


length asked, if she had mistaken in supposing that the 


lady wished to see her. ‘No, madam,” gasped Edith, 
faintly, ‘‘I do wish to speak with you.” 

“Will you not throw aside your veil,’’ said Madame 
Marzinski; ‘the heat oppresses you.” 

‘No, no,” replied Edith, hastily, “ yet why should I 
hesitate ?”’ then throwing back her veil, and drawing up 
her tall figure to its full height, she exclaimed, ‘‘ you do 
not know me—nor have I ever looked upon your face, 
yet are we painfully—fatally connected. I am the wife 
of Frederick Aubrey.’’ For an instant the blood for 
sook the cheek of Madame Marzinski, leaving her dark 
face perfectly livid, then as suddenly returning, suffused 
cheek, brow and bosom, till her skin absolutely glowed. 
‘* Look on me well,” said Edith, with a calmness that 
looked almost like incipient insanity. ‘I come not as 
an injured and vindictive wife, to heap reproaches on 
the bead of her who has been the instrument of my 
I come but as a devoted woman, to beg from 


If gold 


is your desire, take all I have—my whole fortune shall 


wrongs. 


your hands the restoration of my only treasure. 


be yours, but as you have the form and features of a 
woman, I conjure you to show that you are one in heart 
also. Give me back my husband—my worshipped 
Frederick.”’ 

Never was there a more striking picture than that 
Stand- 


ing immediately opposite each other, Edith’s snow-white 


which those two lovely women now presented. 


complexion, and statue-like calmness, almost made her 
seem like an angel of light, ministering to the agitated 
being before her; while Madame Marzinski, her slight 
frame quivering with emotion, her brow almost black 
with its swollen and protruded veins, and every feature 
convulsed with emotion, seemed like a youthful Pytho 


ness, receiving the inspiration of her demon god. 


‘““Oh, how have I been deceived,” cried Madame 
Marzinski, after a long and earnest gaze on the face of 
her rival. ‘‘ He told me you were as incapable of feel- 
ing as of exciting affection.” 

“Who told you this?” said Edith, and her lip quiv- 
ered as she spoke. ‘“‘ Nay, I will not ask; but tell me 
—only tell me—do you love Frederick Aubrey?” She 
absolutely gasped in the extremity of her terror, lest her 
rival should answer in the affirmative. 

It was now Madame Marzinski’s turn to be calm. 
Looking up into the pale countenance of Edith, she said, 
‘‘Can a woman love twice? Can she find a second foun- 


tain of fresh feeling in her heart when the first has run 


No; 1 have loved once—madly—passion-~ 








ately, but that was long before I ever saw Frederick 
Aubrey.”’ 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Edith, fervently, “ thank 
Ged, he has not to answer for another broken heart !”’ 

‘And you thank God for this,’ exclaimed Madame 
Marzinski; “you thank God that I—your rival—am 
spared the misery of blighted affection! Oh, how little 
do you know of the passionate love which such hearts 
as mine can feel. Can you--answer me, lady—can you 
love your faithless husband, and yet compassionate your 
successful rival ?”’ 

“I can!” was Edith’s calm reply. “I loved Frede- 
rick Aubrey from my earliest youth; my whole soul 
was devoted to him, and I gave him all I could—my 
fortune and myself. My fortune he has wasted—my 
affection has become hateful to him, and yet, at this 
moment, I could kneel in idolatry of heart before him, 
while my bosom retains not a vindictive feeling towards 
you.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” cried Madame Marzinski, passion- 
ately, “‘ you can feel this, and I—I could only howl my 
curses over a rival’s head, even when that rival was my 
only sister!” Suddenly takimg Edith’s hand, and seat- 
ing her on the sofa, she said, ‘‘ Listen to me, lady; you 
come to trust yourself to my generosity; you have acted 
as few women would have done—but you were right—I 
will not deceive your trust. I was young—very young 
—an orphan—living with my only relative, and elder 


sister, when [ first saw him who became the object of 


my mad idolatry. My sister was married to an aged 
man, whom she did not love, and often when indulging 
my wild and passionate tenderness, have I pitied her 
lot of hopeless loneliness of spirit. Ernest did not talk 
of marriage, nor did I think of it. Possessing violent 
passions, and an ill-regulated mind, the will of my lover 
was my only law. I had long been entirely devoted to 
him, when my sister’s husband died, and then I learned 
that Ernest had been the lover of her youth, and that, 
though he had sacrificed me to the passion of the 
moment, he meant to take her to his bosom as his wife. 
I saw them together—her head upon his breast—her 
arms upon his neck: my dagger—=start not at the 
But they 
not—her arm turned aside the blow aimed at his 
With 
the bitterest curses that ever fell from the lips of fiend- 
I have never seen them 


word—my dagger spilled the blood of both. 
died 


false heart, and the wound of both was slight. 


possessed woman, I left them. 
since. Years have passed, and my heart is seared 
against love. I could now look upon the object of my 
early passion with indifference and contempt—but never 
can I forget my hatred to that woman—the sister of my 
childhood—the rival of my womanhood. No! if she 
lay before me now in all the crushed humility of peni- 
tence, I should spurn her. How, then, can you look 
upon me with so much gentleness—how speak so kindly 
to me, the object of your husband’s love?’’ and she flung 
herself on the floor at Edith’s feet, in all the agony of a 
fierce, yet broken spirit. 

Edith had struggled with her emotion during this 
recital, and now bending over the quivering form before 
her, she wept bitterly. Her tears fell on the brow and 
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bosom of her rival, and, like the vivifying dews of 
heaven, awoke feelings that, like night-flowers, were the 
more precious because blooming amid darkness. 

Slowly 
Marzinski exclaimed, “‘ Lady, | am not worthy of your 
At first I resolved to 


ising from her prostrate attitude, Madame 


tears; my story is not yet done. 
bury my shame within the walls of a convent, but I 
could not thus resign my hopes of vengeance. Had my 
sister spurned the traitor when she learned his falsehood, 
I could have forgiven her; but she became his wife, and 
they were living in splendor, while I was writhing like 
a crushed worm in misery. I resolved that she should 
feel to her heart’s core, the infamy of my disgrace. We 
belonged to one of the noblest families in Russia, and to 
make the name of the Countess Marzinski a shining 
mark for the immoveable finger of shame, was now my 
I determined to be known and wondered at 
To grovel- 


ambition. 
—a lofty monument of my family’s disgrace. 
ling vice I never could descend, but, since the days of 
Ninon de |’Enclos, none, even in this dissolute land, has 
run a bolder career of crime. At first, I hated the 
whole race of men—then I learned to despise them. 
They have been my tools, my slaves, when they believed 
I have revenged his treachery 
But 
never, never have I voluntarily brought sorrow to the 
He who was 


themselves my masters. 
upon all his sex; revenged kers upon myself. 


heart of an innocent and loving woman. 
guarded by the panoply of woman’s affection, was secure 
from my arts, and neve. would Frederick Aubrey have 
been listened to for a moment, had I not believed his 
wife to be a soulless—heartless—nay, a gui/ty woman.” 

Starting from her seat, every feature flushed with 
indignation, Edith exclaimed, ‘“‘ Do I hear aright— 
guilty!” 

“* Ay, lady,” said her rival, “‘ such was Aubrey’s tale. 
Your marriage, he said, had been one of mere conve- 
nience; you had never loved him, but had pined over the 
remembrance of your lover until he followed you to Paris. 
Nay, it was but yesterday he told me that lover was 
Henry Sedley.”’ 

If a bolt from heaven had fallen upon her head, Edith 
could not have been felled to the earth more suddenly. 
Dashing aside the screen, I sprang into the room, while, 
with a shriek of 
Madame Marzinski called loudly for assistance. It 


was long before Edith showed any sign of returning life; 


terror at my sudden appearance, 


when she did recover, she gazed wildly upon me, and 
with a feeble voice, said, ‘‘ Take me home, Henry,” 
then as if suddenly recollecting herself, she cried, “‘ No, 
no, not you; do not come near me!” and relapsed into 
insensibility. Hurriedly telling Madame Marzinski that 
I would return and account for my sudden appearance, 
of which I assured her Mrs. Aubrey was quite ignorant, 
send a servant for my cabriolet, which 
As recollection 


I begged her to 
at a little distance. 
Edith raised her head from her rival’s 


was in waiting 
slowly returned, 
supporting arm, and gazing wistfully in her face, mur- 
mured a few broken words as she vainly endeavored to 
“The blow is struck,”’ said 


I have nothing now to ask.” 


stand without assistance. 
she; ‘‘let me go home. 
“Forgive me—oh, forgive me,’’ exclaimed Madame 
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Marzinski; ‘‘ say that you will not load me with that 
heaviest of all curses—the curse of a betrayed and 
broken heart.” 


“T forgive you,” 


said Edith, slowly, “‘I forgive you, 
Madame Marzinski; so great a sorrow has fallen upon 
me, that I shall never feel aught but grief again. I 
As 
she spoke she clung to the sofa, and her strength 


have no room for anger in my heart—farewell.” 


seemed to fail so rapidly, that she was obliged to accept 
my support, and finally to return to the hotel in my 
cabriolet. 
she entered the carriage, till it reached her own door, 
then turning abruptly from me as I assisted her to alight, 
she entered the louse. 

There was something in this rudeness so different 
from her usual suavity of manner, that I knew she must 
be fearfully affected by the calumny she had just heard. 


I 


found her in all the exhaustion of spent passion, but 


I hastened back to the house of Madame Marzinski. 


with increased bitterness of manner. I told her my 


motive in following Mrs. Aubrey, and my involuntary || 


choice of a hiding-place so near them as to be a witness 
of their meeting. She smiled scornfully as she replied, 
“ Make no apology, sir; the high and noble principles 
of your sex, doubtless, allow you to stoop to the mean- 
ness of a listener, without being disgraced. You are 
like your fellows. We look for treachery in men, as we 
do for ferocity in the hyena.” 

“But you do not credit the infamous slander which 
Aubrey has fabricated, and for which, as there is a 
Heaven above me, he shall answer ?” 

“Ay, that is right. If I have a comfort left in life, it 
is to see men tugging at each other’s hearts,” and her 
“No,” she 


I have seen her—I 


face was absolutely fiendish as she spoke. 
continued, ‘‘I do not believe it. 
have felt her tears upon my brow—she wept for me, the 
destroyer of her happiness, and if a pure spirit ever was 
imparted to mortal frame, it abides in the bosom of Mrs. 
Now, leave me; 


Aubrey. my resolution is taken, and 


my time is precious.’’ Humbled at her reproof, I bade 
her adieu, and too anxious concerning Edith, to return 
home, I called again at Aubrey’s hotel. I was not ad- 
mitted, and unwillingly restrained my anxiety until the 
morrow. 


I had 


scarcely risen, when a letter was brought me from 


The morn brought a strange story to my ears. 
Aubrey. Written in the most frantic strain, it was long 
before I could understand his meaning, and when I did, 
the tale it unfolded was so incredible, I knew not how to 
believe him serious. Madame Marzinski had disap- 
peared, and as I had been the last person seen to enter 
her house, he demanded from my hands the restoration 
of his mistress. Edith was raving in the delirium of 
fever—she had left home on foot—she had returned 
alarmingly ill in my carriage, and he demanded satisfac- 
tion for his insulted honor. There was something so 
incompatible in these two charges, that I could not help 
thinking the letter must have been written in a moment 
of intoxication. Without a moment’s dalay I hurried 
to Aubrey’s house. He was pacing the room in a 
paroxysm of rage when I entered. I will not describe 


our fearful interview. I learned that Madame Marzinski 


She spoke not, stirred not, from the moment | 
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had suddenly left her villa, taking with her none of the 


' 
| 


wealth which Aubrey had so lavishly bestowed»on her, 
and leaving no other message for him than his own 
picture, crushed, as if it had been trampled under foot, 
and the word “ Liar,” deeply, but carelessly engraved 
in the gold, as if it had been done with a pen-knife or 
All the abuse that ever was heaped upon the 
head of man, I bore patiently, for Aubrey would listen 


scissors. 


to no explanation; at length, violently throwing open 
the door of an adjoining apartment, he seized my hand 
It was Edith’s bed-cham- 
Extended upon a couch, lay the motionless form 


and drew me into the room. 
ber. 
of that matchless being, and for an instant I stood awe- 
struck, for I deemed myself in the presence of the dead, 
when suddenly tossing her arms about, she began to 
rave in the most frightful manner. The names of 
Madame Marzinski—of Frederick—of myself, were all 
blended in her rhapsodies. 


‘** Look at your work, sir,’’ exclaimed Aubrey ; ‘‘ 


there 
lies the wreck of innocence—and you have destroyed it. 
The love of the mistress—the honor of the wife—of 
these you have robbed me=and, mark me, villain—I 
will be revenged.”’ 

In vain I protested that he wronged me; his fury 
allowed him to listen to no reasoning. Wound up toa 
pitch of ungovernable phrenzy, at last he struck me! 
Yes, old as I am, my blood boils at the recollection of it. 
In the sight of gaping menials—by the bed-side of his 
dying wife, he dishonored me by a blow.” 

How differently do things present themselves to the 
eyes of youth and age! Now the cold, premeditated 
murder of a duel, seems, to me, ten-fold more criminal 
than the fatal blow given in the sudden impulse of pas- 
sion, but then I look upon it as the only means of oblite- 
rating my disgrace. Before that day’s sun had set, a 
challenge was given and accepted. 

What did I not suffer during the dreadful night that 
preceded our meeting! My father—my mother—how 
bitter would be their anguish should I fall—and Edith, 
too—poor Edith—that I should thus be compelled to 
attack the life of her husband, when she was lying thus, 
the very shadow of death; oh, it was too dreadful! Yet 
I thought there was no help for it. I had been grossly 
calumniated and insulted; my blood was in too great a 
ferment to be allayed by calm reflection, and I bad taken 
the only means which the code of honor prescribed. As 
the challenging party, | knew I should be debarred the 
privilege of refusing to fire, and I must therefore take 
deliberate aim at Frederick Aubrey, and stretch him a 
corpse at my feet, or else, “take the measure of an 
unmade grave,” before my insulter. Every thought was 
filled with horror for me. I know not how I lived 
through that night. The dawn found me seated at my 
table in the same attitude I had assumed at ten o’clock 
at night, and I was, in reality, so benumbed, that it was 


with difficulty I aroused myself as the hour of meeting 


| approached. 


Our seconds had arranged every thing, and I arrived 


upon the ground just as the sun rose above the trees. 


Even in that moment of agitation, I could not but remark 
the balmy freshness of the air, and the brightness of the 
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unclouded sky. 
as if he had just arisen from slumber. How beautiful 
he looked as he faced me, his stately form drawn up to 
its full height, and his bright hair looking like threads of 
gold in the sunbeam. “ Aubrey!” [ involuntarily ex- 
claimed. 

“There will be time enough for all necessary expla- 


Frederick’s countenance Was as calm /| 


THE FAREWELL. 


Original. 
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THE 


| Some few years ago, there resided, in this city, a young lady, 


nation when one of us lie there,” was his scornful reply, | 


as he pointed to the smooth green turf. My heart grew 
It was agreed that we should 


The signal was a white 


sick as I turned away. 
both fire at the same moment. 


handkerchief, dropped from the hand of Frederick’s | 


second. We fired! Aubrey sprang high up in the air, 
and fell upon his face. 
at the same instant, a sharp, sudden pain pierced my 
His shot had entered 


I saw his convulsive leap, and, 


side, and I sunk to the earth. 
my side, but mine—oh, God! mine was in, his heart! 


The ball was extracted from my wound, but for months | 


When I 


recovered, I was in my father’s house, watched and 


I was utterly insensible to external objects. 


tended by my kind mother. 
slumbered side by side in a remote corner of the ceme- 
tary of la Sainte Vierge in Paris. Edith never knew, in 


this world, that I was the murderer of her husband. 


But Aubrey and Edith. 


His falsehood had been gradually wearing her life away, | 


and calumny inflicted the final blow. The day after the 


duel, she died in the deep stupor of an overwrought | 


brain, and a grudging consent to receive the bodies of 


the heretics in consecrated earth, was purchased from | 


the holy fathers by a few of their countrymen, then resi- 
dent in Paris. 

My first care, after I had somewhat regained a health- 
ful tone of mind, was to erect a monument to the memory 
of the unhappy pair. But to my surprise, I found it had 
been already done. One of the first sculptors in Italy 
had been commissioned to erect a cenotaph of white 
The 
of his employer he never knew, but the price of his 
labor he received from the hands of a Franciscan monk. 
To the monk, therefore, I applied, but he told me he 
had only obeyed the request of a sister of the convent, 
Della Maria Madalene, of Sienna. 

Years—long years have passed since then, but as far 


marble, exquisitely wrought in bas-relief. name 


as the affections were concerned, life has been to me a 
desert. The world have deemed me happy, but, amid 
the gaieties of society, or the quiet of solitude, the same 
images have been ever present to my mind. Conscience 
tells me that though no earthly tribunal can accuse me, 
yet [ am far from guiltless. I cherished a passion 
which I vainly deemed innocent, because it led me not 
into absolute vice, and with what I deemed the purest 
motives, I followed the footsteps of wickedness. 
done evil that good might come, and I have reaped the 
reward of evil. I have sought to benefit my fellows, and 
thus to quiet the reproaches that still are whispered in 
my ear by the “ still small voice,” but the taint of sin is 
on my soul—the stain of blood is on my hand, and for- 
tune has blest me with her richest gifts, as if to show 
that the best fruits of earth are as the apples of the 
Dead Sea, fair to the eye, but ashes to the taste of him 
who bears within him a blighted heart. 


Brooklyn, L. 1. 


IT have | 


since married, possessed of considerable beauty and accom- 
plishments, who had unintentionally captivated the heart of 
a gentleman from the confines of France. From her ap- 
parent confidence, he was led to believe that the attachment 
she had inspired in him, was reciprocated. Discovering, 
accidentally, his mistake, and that she actually loved 
another, he addressed a very feeling letter on the subject to 
a friend, from which, the writer of the following lines, has 
extracted the sentiments therein expressed. 


Ir was the spring-time of the year, 
A calm and lovely night, 

The stars were twinkling in the sky, 
The moon was shining bright. 

And by a fairy lake we stood, 
When love seemed deep and strong, 

Her sweet voice floating o’er the tide, 
Swelled in a gentle song. 

I oft before that strain had heard, 
But never knew ’till then, 

The magic of a single word, 
We must not hear again. 

For though her smile was still the same, 
That on me oft had shone, 

I knew full well, her wandering thoughts, 
Were fixed on him—alone. 

The song was hushed, her voice was mute, 
The sad delusion fled, 

That bound my soul so tenderly, 
To what that loved one said— 

And all the dreary consciousness 
That she was lost to me, 

Returned more wildly, as did cease 
Her gentle melody. 

Then as the moon’s last, lingering rays, 
Danced o’er the silvery waves 

In seeming carelessness, as one 
Who fate, despairing braves— 

I calmly said the last adieu; 
Ah, little thought she then, 

It was the last, the only time, 
We thus should meet again. 

And though I sometimes see her now, 
Her brow is chill and cold, 

She seems to have forgotten quite, 
The happy days of old. 

There is no passion in her eye, 
Upon her lip no smile, 

And yet I cannot bear to think, 
Her heart was formed for guile. 

Oh, no! I'll think she never loved, 
And that another’s prize 

Were the sweet glances, filled with love, 
Of those deceiving eyes. 

But cruel was it, dearest one, 
With hope to cheat my heart 

From which as from some happy dream, 
I find I now must part. 

Then fare-thee-well, dear love, farewell ; 
One look, from thee, can sever, 

A heart that always loved thee well, 
That will love on for ever. 


Pal 





— 
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THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BRO’YHERS,” “‘ CROMWELL,” ETC. 


THE MURDER. 


THERE are few wilder spots on earth, than the deep 
wooded gorge through which the waters of the mad 
Ashuelot rush northward from the pellucid lakelets, 
embosomed in the eastern spurs of the great Alleghany 
chain, whence it starts rash and rapid—meet emblem of 
ambitious man—upon its brief career of foam and fury. 
The hills—mountains, in bold abruptness, if not by actual 
height entitled to the name—sinking precipitous and 
sheer, to the bed of the chafing river. which, in the 
course of ages, has scarped and channelled their rude 
sides, and cleft the living granite a hundred fathom 
down, have left scant space below for a wild road, here 
hewn or blasted through strata of the eternal rock, 
there reared upon abutments of rough logs, and travers- 
ing some five times in each mile of distance, the devious 
torrent, as it wheels off in arrowy angles from side to 
side of its stern channel. Above, so perpendicularly do 
the cliffs ascend, that the huge pines, which shoot out 
from each rift and crevice of their seamed flanks, far 
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‘when on a lowering and fitful evening toward the last 


overhang the path, dropping their scaly cones into the | 


boiling caldrons of the stream, and almost interlacing 


their black boughs; so that midsummer’s noon scarce 


pours a wintry twilight into the damp and cavernous 
ravine, while a November’s eve lowers darker than a 
starless midnight. 
prize has dotted the whole circumjacent region with 
prosperous farms and thriving villages, it is a desolate 
and gloomy pass; but in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war of the independence—when, for unnum- 
bered miles, the land around was clothed in its primeval 
garniture of forest—when but two tiny hamlets, Keene 
and Fitzwilliam, had been late-founded on the mountain 
track, at that time the sole thoroughfare between the 


young states of New Hampshire and Vermont, with 


Even now, when the hand of enter- | 


scarce a human habitation in all the dreary miles that | 


intervened between those 
indeed as fearful, ay, and as perilous a route as ever 
struck dismay into the bosom of lone traveller. Those 
were rude days and stern! those were days that, in truth, 
and in more modes than one, tried—shrewdly tried— 
men’s souls! War had, indeed, passed over—but many 
of its worst attributes and adjuncts still harrassed the 
unsettled land. 


the culture of the earth had been neglected—want, bitter 


Traffic had been well nigh abolished— 


want, pervaded the whole country—the minds of men, 
long-used to violence and strife and rapine, slowly 
Yestmed their calm and governed tenor—disbanded 
soldiers, the outcasts of the patriot forces, broken and 


infant settlements, it was 


desperate characters, roamed singly or in bands, without 


resources or employment, through every state of the 
new union; nor had the Indian, undismayed by the 
weak government of the scarce-formed republic, ceased 


from his late-indulged career of massacre and havoc. | 


Such was the period—such the nature of the times— 
23 


days of October, a mounted traveller was seen to pass 
the sandhills, which form the jaws of the gorge on the 
southern side, on his way northward, to Vermont; 
wherein large tracts of fertile land were offered by the 
government for sale, at rates which tempted many to 
become purchasers and settlers in that romantic district. 
The sun had set already when he rode past the door of 
the one lowly tavern which then, as for the most part is 
the case in all new settlements, was the chief building 
of Fitzwilliam. A heavy mass of dark grey clouds, 
surging up slowly from the west, had occupied, at least, 
one half of the fast-darkening firmament; broad*gouts 
of rain fell one by one at distant intervals; and the deep 
melancholy sough of the west wind wailed through the 
dismal gorge of the Ashuelot in sure foreboding of the 
near tempest. The landlord of that humble hostelry 
stood in his lowly doorway, and warned the lated way- 
farer to ‘light down for the night, and take the morning 
with him for his guide through the wild pass that lay 
before him; but he who was thus timely warned, shook 
his head only in reply, and asking, in his turn, the dis- 
tance to Hartley’s Hawknest tavern, learned that six 
miles, of dangerous wild road, yet intervened between 
him and his destined harbor. For half a minute it 
seemed as though he doubted, for he drew in his rein 
and gazed with an inquiring glance toward the threat- 
ening heavens; at all events, his hesitation, if such it 
were, soon ended, he doubled the cape of his short 


jhorseman’s cloak closer about his neck, touched his 


horse lightly with the spur, and cantered moderately 


onward. He was a tall and slight, though sinewy 


figure, with something in his air, and in the practised 


grace wherewith he sat and. wheeled his horse, that 
spoke of military service—nor did his dress, although 
not strictly martial, belie the supposition; the square- 
topped cap of otter-skin, the braided loops and frogs on 
his hussar-like cloak, the leathern breeches, and high 
boots, equipped with long brass spurs, were by no 
means dissimilar to the accoutrements of sundry among 
the regiments of continental horse, disbanded at the 
termination of the war, although divested of the lace 
and colored facings, which would have made them strictly 
uniform. The animal, moreover, which he rode, had 
evidently been subjected to the manege, for he was well 
upon his haunches, with the arched neck and light 
mouth, champing on the bit, that speak so certainly the 
well-trained charger—his saddle, too, equipped with 
holsters at the bow, and a small valise at the cantle, was 
covered with a handsome bear-skin; while the bridle, 
with its nosebag, its cavesson, and brass-scaled frontlet, 
had yet more certainly been decorated so for no pacific 
purpose. Darker, and darker yet, frowned the dim 
skies above him, as threading the black pass, with no 
guide save the chafing roar of the vexed waters, and the 
white glistening of their tortured spray, he hastened 
onward; and now the wind, which had long sobbed and 
moaned among the giant pines, that lent a heavier gloom 
to the dark twilight road, raved out in savage gusts, 
whirling away the smaller branches, like straws, in their 
mad dalliance ; the rain, at every lull, plashing upon the 
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slippery rocks—the thunder crashing and roaring at the 
zenith, and the pale fires of heaven flashing in ghostly 
sheets across the narrow stripe of sky, which alone 
showed between the wood-fringed cliffs glooming on 
either hand, five hundred feet aloft. Yet not for rain or 
storm did the good charger flinch, or the bold rider curb 
him. With his head bowed upon his breast, his rein 
relaxed and free, and his foot firm in the stirrup, as 


confident in the high qualities of his generous steed, | 
fleetly and fearlessly he galloped onward; turn after | 


turn of the stern glen he doubled—bridge after bridge 
clattered beneath his thundering stride—mile after mile 
was won—and now, as he wheeled round the base of a 
huge rocky buttress—from which the stream, rebutted by 
its massy weight, swept off in a wide reach to the right 
hand, while on the left the hills receded somewhat from 
its brink, leaving a sylvan amphitheatre of a few acres 
circuit—the lights of the small wayside inn, known, in 
those days, to all who traversed the frontiers of the 
neighbor states, as Hartley's Hawknest, glanced cheer- 
fully upon the traveller’s eyes. It was a long, low, log- 
built tenement, with several latticed windows looking 
toward the river which it faced, the upper story pro- 
jecting so far as to constitute a rngged sort of galleried 
piazza. A glorious weeping elm, that loveliest of forest 
trees, stood at the southern end ; its drooping foliage, sere, 
now, and changed from its rich verdure, overshadowing 
many a yard of ground, and its gigantic trunk, garnished 
with rings and staples, whereto were fastened, as the 
stranger galloped up, two or three sorry-looking, ill-con- 
ditioned horses, meanly caparisoned with straw-stuffed 
pads and hempen halters, waiting the leisure of their mas- 
ters, who were employed—as many a snatch of vulgar 
song, and many a burst of dissonant harsh laughter 
pealing into the bosom of the night, betokened—in rude 
debauchery within. A rudely-fashioned spout of timber 
discharged a stream of limpid water into a huge stone 
cistern, whence it leaped with a merry murmur, and ran 
gurgling down a pebbled channel to join the river in the 
bottom—and beyond this, a long range of sheds and 
stabling stood out at a right angle to the tavern. Paus- 
ing before the open shed, the stranger saw, with no 
amall feelings of annoyance, that the whole length of its 
unplaned and sordid manger was occupied by a large 
drove of horses; while, by the stamp of hoofs within, 
and muzzling sounds as of beasts busy with their pro- 
vender, he readily guessed that the stables, also, were 
completely crowded. Linking his panting charger, 
therefore, to one of the hooks in the elm-tree, and throw- 
ing his own cloak across its croupe, he stepped across 
the threshold into.the thronged and smoky bar-room. 
The inn, as he had but too surely augured, was crowded 
to the utmost—a drove of horses, on their way south- 
ward from Vermont, had come in that same evening, 
their drivers having engaged every bed and pallet in the 
house—a dozen farmers of the neighborhood, scared 
from proceeding on their homeward routes by the ter- 
rific aspect of the night, bad occupied the little parlor— 
the very bar-room floor was strewn with buffalos and 
blankets, whereon reposed a dozen sturdy forms, seem- 


ingly undisturbed by the obscene and stormy revelling of 
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| several ‘of their comrades, who had preferred a night- 


long drinking bout to a hard couch and uncertain slum- 
bers. There needed scarce a question to ascertain that 
not a spot remained where he could spread his cloak; 
nor, which weighed most with him, a shed, however 
lowly, wherein to stable his good horse. Nothing re- 
mained, then, but to procure a feed of oats for the worn 
animal, some slight refreshment for himself, and to pro- 
ceed, as best he might, to Keene, still twelve mi!es dis- 
tant, with the worst portions of the road yet to be over- 
come. No long space did it take the youth, for he was 
young and eminently handsome; and, as the lights dis- 
played his lythe and active symmetry, set off by a close 
frock of forest green, edged in accordance with the fash- 
ion of the day, by a thin cord of gold, none who looked 
on him could fail to discover the gentleman of birth and 
breeding in every feature of his face, in every gesture of 
his active frame. And eagerly and keenly did many an 
eye of those who revelled round him, of those who 
seemed to slumber, scan his whole form, and dress, and 
bearing. Several gaunt, wolfish-looking men, muffled 
in belted blanket coats, bearded and grim and hideous, 
profiered him their revolting hospitality, and would fain, 
as it seemed, have entered into converse with him; but 
while offending none by any thing of haughtiness or of 
direct avoidance, he yet withdrew himself from their 
company, and sat wrapped in his own meditations until 
the voice of the landlord summoned him to the scant 
meal, which he discussed in haste, and standing; this 
ended, he drew forth his purse to pay his reckoning ; 
nor was it 'till he noted the quick and fiery glances which 
shot from many an eye, dwelt gloatingly upon the silken 
network, through which gleamed many a golden coin, that 
he became aware of his imprudence in drawing out so 
large a sum, as he had thus unwittingly displayed before 
so doubtful an assemblage. Nor did the consequences 
of his error fail to stand visibly before him, when sundry 
of the bystanders offered to yield their places to the 
stranger, should he prefer to tarry; and one, a tall, 
dark-visaged, gloomy-looking man, wearing a long 
and formidable butcher-knife in his buff belt, and hold- 
ing a tall rifle in his hand, announced his intention 
to ride some three miles on the way toward Keene, 
forthwith, to the spot where his own homeward path 
branched off from the main road, tendered his services and 
company, as a guide well acquainted with the pass; and 
even offered him a night’s lodging in his own cabin. 
While thus addressed, the stranger was aware of a 
shrewd meaning look which the landlord cast toward 
him as he handed him his change; but seeing no mode 
whereby to avoid the man’s society, and feeling that he 
should more easily be able to defend himself if assailed, 
against a person by his side, than against one who might, 
unseen, waylay him, he was contented with declining 
the night’s lodging, and courteously accepted his assis- 
The wind had quite sunk as he again 
mounted his recruited charger, and the storm had swept 


tance as a guide. 


over; yet was the road as dark as a wolf’s mouth threugh 
the ravine, which narrowed more and more as they pro- 
ceeded farther, and was even more obscured by the 


Slowly they 


precipitous hills and overhanging foliage. 











so 
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journeyed on, compelled to spare their speed by the | 
deep channels and huge stones which broke the surface 
of the path; and close and various were the question- 
ings to which the traveller was subjected by his acute, 
although, untutored guide. Acute, however, as he was, 
he had met, in the stranger, his full match; for, seem- 
ingly responding to each query with perfect and accom- 
modating frankness, he yet contrived to say no word 
which should give any clue to his intentions or his desti- 
nation; so that when they had reached the spot where 
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their paths separated, the countryman knew nothing | 


more than when they had set forth, of his companion’s 
views or business. 

“‘ Well, sir,” he said, speaking in better language than 
might have been expected from his appearanre and de- 
meanor, “‘ well, sir, since you will not accept my hum- 
ble hospitality, I wish you a good night. We shall 
most likely never meet again—if so, I wish you well, sir. 
I, too, have been a soldier—mind, when you reach the 
next bridge, directly you have passed it, you take the 
right hand path; a little brook you'll have to ford, and 
it may be a thought high from this rain; but you will 
find it safe and a good bottom! No! no!’’ he added, 
as the traveller would have slipped a guinea into the 
hand he had extended—‘ no! no! I have done you no 
Good night!” 


service ; I will take no reward! 


mere clod in the valley. 


“Good night, and thanks!’’ returned the other—and | 


they parted! the traveller, in half repentant thought, 
blaming himself with generous self-reproach for the sus- 
picious fears he had half entertained of his guide’s good 
faith, and, for the moment, well nigh regretting that he 
had not accompanied the other to his hospitable home. 
But thoughts like these were soon absorbed in the neces- 


sity of looking to the guidance of his horse among the 
yarious difficulties of darkness and an unknown road— | 


and now he reached the first bridge, and the cross track 
by which he was directed to proceed. Yet, though he 


had forgot no syllable of his instructions, he hesitated ; | 
for the left hand was evidently the most travelled route, || 


and that, by which he had been told to journey, seemed 
but a narrow and occasional bye path. He hesitated, 
and while he stood there, a wild whooping cry rang on 


his ear; a melancholy, long-protracted wail, followed | 


by the quick flapping of wide wings. As the first sound 
burst on his ear, the horseman started, and half turned 


in his saddle, thrusting his hand, meantime, into his 


ready holsters—but as the final notes were followed by || 


the heavy rush of pinions on the night wind—‘ Why, 
what a timorous fool am I,” he muttered, “to be thus 
scared by the chance clamor of a silly fowl! Well! 
well! ’tis of a piece with my late doubts,” and setting 
spurs to his reluctant horse—reluctant to turn into that 
bye path—he trotted forward. A few steps brought him | 
to a smail gloomy hollow—the bed of the brooklet men-| 
tioned by the farmer—now swollen by the late storm | 
into the semblance of a wintry torrent, brawling among | 
loose stones, and at a few yards’ distance from the | 
ford dashing a sheet of broad white foam over a rocky | 
ridge into the fierce Ashuelot. The trees grew close | 
down to the brink on either hand, o’er canoping the dis- 
mal ford—the water was as black as Acheron! The 
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traveller drew in his rein, and steered his charger cau- 
tiously down the steep bank, when, as his fore feet 
touched the marge, a heavy blow was dealt him from 
behind, with a huge bludgeon, bowing him to the horse’s 
neck. Before he could recover, a second followed, truly 
aimed at the juncture of the spine and scull; a flash of 
myriad sparks streamed through his reeling eyes—his 
brain spun round and round—and, with a heavy sullen 
splash, he fell into the shallow pool—a strong hand 
wheeled the charger round, and a smart blow upon the 
quarters, sent him in full career over the self-same road 
which he had lately traversed under the guidance of a 
master’s hand. The freshness of the water laving his 
forehead, lent, for a moment, a new life to the wounded 
traveller—he sprang to his feet, and grappled at the 
throat of his unseen assailant! Just at that point of 
time, a single sheeted flash, the last faint glimmering of 


| the retreated storm, played for a moment on the sky— 


he recognized by that faint glimmer the dark visage and 
the gloomy scowl—he marked the glitter of the long 
butcher-knife, too late to parry its home thrust. One 


ery on God for merey! one long, sick thrilling gasp! 


one fluttering shudder of the convulsed and lifeless 
limbs! and his heart’s blood was mingled with the tur- 
bulent stream—and he lay at the feet of his destroyer, a 
H. W. H. 


Original. 
YOUNG WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


Tue death-bell tolled, and it fell on my ear, 
Like the knell of departed bliss ; 

As I gazed in despair on William’s bier, 

With eyes that were burning without a tear, 
To soften a pang like this! 


For William was all that I valued below, 
His bosom was honor’s shrine— 
His hand to the needy was prompt to bestow, 
While he lighted up “ smiles in the aspect of woe,” 
And kindled new rapture in mine. 


THE 


But Fate was relentless, and William bowed 
To a sudden and early doom, 

No longer the life of the listening crowd 

He lowly reclines in a coffin and shreud, 
And sleeps in the narrow tomb. 


They made him a bed in the cold damp ground, 
Where they laid my love to rest ; 

The sable-clad mourners stood silent around, 

And sigh’d in response to the murmuring sound 
Of the clods, as they fell on his breast. 


My heart was so full that I could not weep, 
With spasms I drew my breath; 

My sobs were so low and convulsively deep, 

That I hoped soon to share in my William’s sleep, 
In the chilly embrace of death. 


From these widowed arms my love was torn, 
When hope was revelling bright ; 

And his spirit has passed the eternal bourne, 

While hapless Amelia is left to mourn 
Through Sorrow’s starless night. 

But morning will dawn, and I shall rise 
When life’s brittle cord shall sever, 

In regions far brighter, I’ll open my eyes, 

And meet my dear William above the skies, 
To part no more for ever. 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
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Original. 
THE DOOM. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


In a retired hamlet, towards the northern part of 
France, lived at the time of the Revolution, but as yet 
undisturbed by its horrors, Leon Duhesme, and his 
sister, Leonor—orphans and twins. Lonely, beautiful, | 
and idolizing each other, they resembled two blossoms 
on the self-same stem, as like, as lovely; the zephyr, 
that fanned the soft bloom of the one, the other would be 
sure to feel, and if the storm should come, alas! the 
blight must fallon both! So striking was the similarity, 
that, only by their difference of dress, were they known 
apart. 

The hazel eyes of Leon were as like his sister’s as if 
their luminous beauty emanated from the same un- 
Glossy as silk, on either head, waved 
Soft and clear, but dark, 


shadowed soul. 
the brown and curling hair. 
was the dimpled cheek of Leonor, and Leon’s was the 
same, while the rich glow, that quivered there, with 
the slighest emotion, sudden and beautiful as the rosy 
heat-lightning of summer, when it plays through the sun. 
set cloud, seemed but a reflection of the changeful hue 
of his. 

Often, while yet a child, the wild and graceful Leonor 
would playfully don her brother’s cap and frock and 
mimic sword, and march demurely through the village 
street, pursing her pretty, roguish lip, to hide its smile, 
while her down-cast eye gleamed archly through the 
shadowing lash; and when the puzzled villagers accosted 
her as—‘‘ Leon,’’—she would clap her little hands ex- 
ultingly, and laugh in innocent delight. 

Leonor loved her gentle brother so fervently, that in 
after years, this resemblance was still the pride and joy 
of her heart, and when, as he emerged from childhood, 
the flowing tresses of the boy were sacrificed to the 
fashion of the times, she begged, with tears in her 
earnest eyes, that hers too might be cut, lest the change 
should lessen their likeness to each other. 
was laughed at as a babyish whim; but the spirited 
child was resolved and would not be thwarted. With 
her own hands, she clipped the luxuriant hair, which 
had been the admiration of all who knew her, and from 
that time persisted in wearing it short. The bright 
ringlets, clustering close her head, displayed its graceful 
contour to the utmost advantage,—heightening, at the 
same time, that piquant and beaming openness of 
expression, which was the peculiar charm of her counte- 


Her request 


nance. 

But while in external feature, the likeness was perfect, 
in the characters of the orphan-twins, there was a strik- 
ing dissimilarity. ®Both were high-hearted, gentle and 
generous, and each devoted to the other. But the love 
of Leon resembled the soft, caressing tenderness of a 
girl, to whom love is life. He was, a timid boy, of a 
thonghtful and dreamy nature, ever shrinking from con- 
tact with strangers, and happy only in the society of 


his worshipped sister. 
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The laughing Leonor, on the contrary, was the fearless 
child of impulse; ardent, impetuous and often uncon- 
trollable, always in search of excitement, and finding it, 
where a colder soul might seek in vain; yet wild and 
wayward, as she was, her affection for Leon amounted 
to idolatry: full of romantic daring herself, she cherished 
his more yielding spirit, with the protecting fondness of 
ofa mother. It was an intense and beautiful feeling, to 
which all others were rendered subservient. This pecu- 
liar difference was often perceptible in outward expres- 
sion. A word or look of unkindness, from another, and 
the tears of wounded feeling would steal from the droop- 
ing lashes of the sensitive boy, while Leonor’s lip was 
curling with eloquent scorn, and her eyes filling with 
the fire of an indignant spirit. 

The orphans had reached their sixteenth year, when 
the peaceful inhabitants of were one day alarm- 
ed by the intelligence, that a recruiting sergeant, with a 
file of soldiers, was within an hour’s march of the village. 
The excitement was universal. The fond mother gazed 
on her boy, and clasped her hands in agony, at the fear- 
ful image, which rose to her mind. She saw those 
little and youthful limbs—trampled in the dust by the 
iron hoof of battle; the fair, soft locks were stained and 
dim, the laughing eyes were closed, in the sunless sleep 
of death! 
trothed, and the young and timid wife clung wildly to 


her husband, trembling with terror, as she heard the 


The maiden wept in the arms of her be- 


faint beat of a distant drum ! 

The crisis came at last. Every man, able to bear 
arms, was summoned to the sergeant’s presence, there 
to decide, by lot, his future destiny. For the first time 
in her life the cheek of Leonor was blanched with fear. 


He had 


never before dreamed of a separation from his sister, 


It was Leon’s turn to play the hero then. 


and, now, the very thought was agony ; but, for her sake, 
he struggled with his emotion. 

‘“‘ Even if I should draw the fatal lot, dear Leonor,” 
he said, “I shall not be far from you, for, they say, the 
General’s army is encamped within two days’ march of 


the village. I shall often obtain leave of absence, and 


I must not shrink from danger, love!” 

He clasped her to his heart, and then, with his soft 
lips pressing firmly together, and his slight and fragile 
frame nerved to unwonted strength, by his beautiful 
resolve, he turned, with a steady step, towards the 
appointed place of meeting. The girl stood, for a 
moment, motionless, and then slowly followed her 
brother. 

She reached the scene, just as Leon was opening the 
paper he had drawn. “She marked the scarcely visible 
start; the dark eye drooped, the clear, brown cheek 
flushed and paled again, the lip quivered and was calm, 
and Leonor knew that hope was vain! 

Among the foremost in the group, was a noble-look- 
ing youth of frank and fearless mien, who opened his 
paper with ar eagerness, which showed that fear was a 
This was Victor St. Cloud—the 
Many a bright eye 


stranger to kis soul. 
pride and boast of the village. 


glanced eagerly at his approach, for his bold bearing 
and manly beauty won the admiration of all; and many 
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a pretty lip was seen to pout with vexation at the rumor 
of his engagement to the young and timid Louise de I’ 
Orme ;—Louise ! the orplan—the friendless and desti- 


tute! whose sad, blue eyes were seldom lifted, save in 


prayer, and to whose soft, cloudless cheek, the rose of 


beauty and of joy was unknown, ’till it woke to life 
beneath the hallowed kiss of love ! 

‘“¢ What a strange taste he has?” exclaimed the village 
belle, as she shook the dark curls from her glowing face, 


te 


and gazed with a smile in ber mirror,—*‘ Louise is a 


mere statue—so pale and cold and still! Iam sure she 
cannot love him; she has not feeling enough!” 

But let us return to Victor. He opened the paper; 
an exulting smile illumined his countenance, as he 
glanced at the contents, and he uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of joy... It was echoed by a piercing shriek 
from one among the group of women, who were await- 
ing the decision at a little distance, and a fair, young 
girl rushed wildly forward, and fell fainting at his feet! 
The glad smile instantly gave place to an expression of 
mournful tenderness; his black eyes filled with tears, 
and raising the lifeless Louise gently in his arms, he 
bore her from the scene. 

The stars, that smiled that night through the un- 
troubled heavens, screne and lovely as angelic eyes, 
looked down on many a scene of sorrow; for the little 
troop was to march, at sunrise, the next day. 
the lowliest huts of the village dwelt a widow with her 
She look- 


ed to the unwearied exertions of the affectionate boy as 


only son. The woman was infirm and poor. 
y ] 


their sole means of support. He was all the world to 
her; her life, her hope, her joy! And the morrow’s sun 
would see her desolate and comfortless; for he too had 
drawn the fatal lot. 
the low window of their room, and the youth held her 


They were seated together beside 
thin, weak hand, fast locked in his. Silent they sat— 
the silence of despair; for, to them, there was no hope, 
not a glimpse, not the slightest chance of relief! The 
mother’s dim eyes gazed mournfully on the face, which, 
for seventeen years, had been as sunshine in her dark- 
ened home. 

“‘T shall never, never see it more!’’ she murmured; 
and closing her eyes, with a slight shudder, she leaned 
her head against the high back of her chair, and re- 
mained for a few moments, motionless and mute. Gra- 
dually the shadow of dispair passed away from that pale 
face, and was succeeded by an expression of still and 
beautiful serenity. She rose feebly from her seat. 
“ Let us pray! my child!” she said, “It will comfort us 


both !”’ 


They knelt together, before a rude picture of the Vir- 


gin, and the young man bowed his head reverently, 
while his mother breathed a prayer for his safety and 
return. 

As she rose from the performance of this pious duty, 
& tap was heard at the door, and a youthful stranger | 
hastily entered the hut. He was enveloped in a cloak and 


cap, the dark and drooping plumes of which, effectually, | 


shaded his face from Observation. His mission was 


soon told. He had come to offer himself as a substitute | 


for the widow’s son. 
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“You,” he said, turning to the latter, “‘ must surely 
be loth to leave your only parent, alone and destitute : 
I, alas! have none to 
mourn for me!—and my only hope of happiness is in 


she would die if you were gone. 


what I now propose: let me go in your stead.” 

It will readily be imagined how thankfully the widow 
and her son assented to this welcome proposition. The 
former wept tears of joy at the unlooked for reprieve, 
and blessed the stranger youth, with all the fervor of a 
grateful heart. But he turned from their eager ac- 
knowledgments, and rapidly retraced his steps ‘till he 
reached a lonely cottage, which he entered, and proceed- 
ing to an inner chamber, hastily closed the door. 

He tossed the cap impatiently from his head, and a 
profusion of long, light hair fell glistening in the moon- 
light. A delicate hand emerged from the dark folds of 
the cloak, and tremblingly unfastened its clasp: as it 
dropped from the shoulders, a white dress and girlish 
form were suddenly revealed, and Louise de |’ Orme, 
for it was she, threw herself on her lowly bed, and bury- 
ing her face in her hands wept Tong and bitterly. She 
was aroused by a low voice at the open window. 

‘* Louise!’ it said, “my own Louise! I have come 
to bid you good bye!” 

A slight smile arched the sweet lip of the maiden, as 
she rose and went to the casement. She laid her pale, 
cold cheek tenderly on the arm of her lover, listened to 
his passionate farewell, and received in silence his part- 
ing kiss and blessing. 

*‘ Hie is gone !”’ she murmured, as he turned reluctantly 
away, ‘‘and now for my preparations for the morrow :— 
dear, dear Victor! and can he think I would part with 
him thus? he does not know. Louise.” 

Long before sunrise, the sleepless Leonor rose from 
her pillow, and hastily dressing went to her brother’s 
apartment. She knocked; no answer was returned, 
and softly opening the door, she stole, with a noiseless 
step, to his bedside. How beautiful is the slumber of 
the innocent and young! His head was pillowed on his 
arm, while its brown curls, moist with the balmy dews 
of sleep, clung in graceful disorder to the fair and blue- 
veined temples. A tear was on his glowing cheek ; 
but a smile, lovely as the light, and full of angelic tender- 
ness, played round the gently-parted lips. With a gaze 
of unutterable affection, Leonor leaned over the slumber- 
ing boy, and kissed away the tear. Then kneeling 
by his side, she prayed for a few moments, silently, but 
with fervor, for that beloved being, from whom she was 
so soon to part, perhaps forever. She rose relieved, 
awoke the sleeper, and left him to complete her prepa- 
rations for his departure. 

The moment of separation arrived. 
agony to both; but it was soon over, for there was no 
time for delay. A lingering kiss—a scarcely andible 
farewell—another last embrace! and» Leonor was left 


alone with her sorrow, while her brother hastened to his 


It was one of 


already assembled comrades. 

One alone was missing. It was the widow’s son. 
His name was called, but no one answered the summons. 
It was repeated. 

‘ His substitute is here!” replied a low, sweet voice ; 





and a youth unknown to all, with downcast eyes and | 
faltering step, suddenly took his station in the ranks. | 
The tremulous tones were scarcely audible, yet Victor 
St. Cloud startled at the sound, and turned, with a be- | 
wildered gaze, towards the speaker. Those gentle 
accents strangely harmonized with the dear image, in 
the contemplation of which, he had just been absorbed ; 
but the raven curl, the rosy cheek, and military attire of | 
the young recruit were discord to the music, and the | 
lover resumed his revery. He saw again his own Louise, | 
as she lay, motionless, in his last embrace: again her 
delicate eyelids closed beneath his kiss, the silken lashes 
drooped on her pale, soft cheek, and her fair hair, floated 
like a veil around the slight and youthful form! As the 
vision melted away, a sad, but indefinable foreboding 
stole suddenly to his heart. Once again—dut once was 
that beautiful image to be realized, and then to fade 
But Victor saw not | 


forever in darkness as in death! 
this, and he struggled, with manly resolution, against his 
unwonted presentiments of evil. They were soon for- 
gotten in the novel excitement of a soldier’s life. 

The little troop commenced its march towards the 
frontiers, where Dumourier, the Republican General, with | 
his brave Carmagnoles, was steadily opposing the pro- 
gress of the Prussians and the French Royalists, under | 
the Duke of Brunswick. Two days after they joined | 
the main army, an engagement, near Valmy, took place | 
In that contest, short and | 


between the hostile forces. 
undecisive, as it was, the youthful Leon, though he | 
fought with instinctive courage. experienced all the horror 
and disgust, with which a first scene of bloodshed must 
ever inspire a mind like his,—naturally gentle, refined 
and sensitive, and hitherto devoted to peaceful and in- 


tellectual pursuits. 


One fatal incident, in particular, impressed him with || 
The battle was over; but its dreadful sounds and sights 


| still haunted the fevered imagination of Leon. 


an abhorrence of the fearful trade of war, which not all 
his after efforts could control. 

Towards the close of the battle, he found himself near 
Victor St. Cloud, the gay and gallant Victor, who had 
fought like an inspired hero through the day. He was, 
at that moment, engaged in a single and desperate 
combat, with a Prussian of athletic frame, who, by 
some accident, had disarmed, and brought him to the 
ground. Undaunted by his own defenceless condition 
and the raised and thragtening sword of his powerful foe, | 
who haughtily bade him surrender, Victor sprang to his 
feet; but ere he could close with his enemy, a youth, | 
whose constant presence at his side, during the day, had 
before surprised him, suddenly rushed between him and 


: . . , | 
the Prussian, and received, in his breast, the sword in- |: 


tended for Victor, sank at his feet, with the red life-' 
stream gushing fast from the wound. It was the same 
mysterious and beautiful being, who had appeared so 


suddenly among the ranks, on the morning of their 


march ; and who, since then, had won the love and in- | 


terest of all, by his patience, sweetness, and almost, 
unearthly loveliness of feature and expression. 
ished at the young stranger’s unaccountable devotion to | 


himself, and maddened by the fatal result, St. Cloud || 
His fury lent him aj} departure of Leon, from the village, as Leonor stood at 


sprang forward to avenge him. 


‘‘ Dear Victor!”’ 


| . 
ful even in death! 


| closed for ever! 


Aston- | 
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with the blood of that innocent victim, from the hand of 
the foe, and laid him lifeless at his feet,—then, raising in 
his arms, with mournful solitude, the seemingly breath- 
less form of the boy, he hastened from the field.“ Vic. 
tor!” murmured a faint, sweet voice, he stopped abrupt- 
ly. It was like the voice of Louise, yet surely it issued 
6 Vic- 


Sickening with a sudden and 


from the pale lips, that rested on his shoulders. 


7? 


tor!” it whispered again ! 


vague, but dreadful apprehension, he sank on one knee 


to the ground, resting the stranger’s head upon the other. 
He could bear no more! He wildly 


dashed off the military cap, that shaded the pale features 


of the youth, with it fell that dark hair, which had so 


effectually disguised those features, and the fair tresses 
of Louise de |’ Orme floated like light to the ground! 
Speechless with agony and horror, the lover bent over 


the devoted girl, who now lay motionless in his arms; 


and long and wildly did he gaze upon the face, beauti- 
Once, only once, the white lids 
moved, the soft, blue eyes looked up to his, with a dim 
smile of touching and mournful tenderness; then they 
Victor knew that she was dead! 

For some moments he did not move; he scarcely 
breathed; by degrees, his fuce grew calm, almost rigid 
in its expression; his lips slowly and sternly compressed, 
as if closing over some desperate mental resolve. What- 
ever this determination may have been, he sealed it with 
a long, long kiss upon the forehead of his lost Louise, 
and rising calmly, transferred her to the arms of Leon, 
who had been a deeply interested witness of the scene. 


Victor did not speak; but as he resigned his precious 


burden, he pointed to the battle-field, with a wild and 


‘meaning smile, and dashed once more into the thickest 


of the fray. 


It was night. The soldiers slumbered in their tents. 


If he 
closed his eyes to sleep, the wan face of the murdered 
Louise rose before them, and he was fain to re-open and 
fix them on some real and less awful object, in order to 
displace the unearthly vision; but he could not dispel 
the fearful images, which crowded upon his mind, and 
gradually, as his memory brooded, with an intense and 
uncontrollable power, over the scenes he had witnessed, as 
they became, more and more, terribly distinct, more pain- 
fully minute, his brain grew wild, his senses wavered, 
and starting from the ground, he glided out of the tent, 
unconscious of any definite purpose, save a vague and 
desperate resolution to fly from the spot; whither he 
knew not, cared not. On he sped, as if pursued bya 
demon, his light step unheard, his flitting form unheeded, 
by the drowsy sentinel. As he passed the bodies of the 
slain, lying ghastly in the moonlight, the sight only 
served to redouble his speed, and he flew like a spirit, 
winged with fear, instinctively taking the road, by which 
he had marched, with his comrades, 4 few days before. 
We will leave the poor, crazed boy in his flight, and 
return to his sister. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day succeeding the 


supernatural strength; he wrenched the sword, yet warm the door of their cottage, absorbed in mournful thoughts 
u 
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of the absent one, her wandering glance was suddenly 
arrested by the figure of a soldier, running swiftly 
towards her. Long before he reached her, she recog- 
nized her brother, and with a cry of pleasure and sur- 
prise, hastened to meet him. Panting, breathless, al- 
most fainting, he sank into her outstretched arms, and 
there the strength, which had seemed, until then, to 
have been upborne by some supernatural agency, sud- 
denly failed ; he was utterly exhausted from fatigue and 
want of food, and it was with much difficulty, that he 
was enabled, by his sister’s assistance to reach the cot | 
tage. 
Lecnor was alarmed by the extreme paleness of bis , 
face, his wild, haggard expression, and still more, by his 
incoherent and extravagant demonstrations of rapture 
at being once more with her, who was his all on earth. | 
Gradually, however, she soothed him into calmness, and 
persuaded him to account for his unexpected return. 
He told her, shuddering with renewed horror, as he did 
so, of the sad and agonizing scenes, which he had been 
compelled to see and share, and of their overwhelming 
He had fled from the 


tent, he said, in a state bordering upon frenzy, and as 


effect on his excited imagination. 


he passed the dead bodies, that strewed the battle-field, 
a wild fancy took possession of his heated brain; they 
seemed to rise up and pursue him as he flew, with 
their white faces and blood-stained garments, gleaming 
strangely in the moonlight! From that horrible moment, 
all consciousness had forsaken him, and he knew nothing 
more till he found himself in the arms of his beloved 
sister. 

Leonor listened and wept with affectionate sympathy ; 
but the sufferer needed food and sleep; the former was. 
soon supplied, and after bathing his fevered brow and 
soothing him with her gentle caresses, she persuaded 
him to retire for the night. Restless, herself, she wan- 
dered from room to room, and at last, unable to control 
her anxiety, stole to her brother’s apartment. He slept; 
alas! how different now his slumber from that, which 
she had watched over on the morning of his departure ! 
Then he lay, blooming and beautiful, in the rosy rest of 
health and youth and innocence! Now, weak and worn 
with physical and mental exhaustion, the glow had left 
his cheek, the sunny smile his lips! His eyes were 
half unclosed, as if his rest were troubled with unwhole- 
some dreams. His lips quivered with a convulsive effort 
to speak; ‘‘ Ah! save me, save me, Leonor!” he cried. 

“ Yes, yes! I will save thee, dearest!” said the pitying 
girl, fondly believing that the voice he loved would 
soothe him even in sleep. She was right. His head 
sank back upon the pillow, his eyes closed, his slumber | 
gradually grew deeper and more tranquil. 
over him, for a while, then turned to leave the room. 
The moon_shone unclouded, and as she passed the open 
window, s 


Leonor bent 


was startled by the appearance of several 
men, who were evidently approaching the cottage. She 
caught the gleam of armor and her heart misgave her. 
“They are soldiers, they have come for Leon!’’ she 
said to herself. | 

Alas! it was too true, and ere they reached the gate, 
she had heard enough to confirm her wildest fears. 





| . 
of his danger ! 


victim. 
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From their conversation she learned, that as soon as 
the fugitive was missed from the camp, they had been 
The words, which followed, struck 
on her senses with the force of a thunder-bolt. 


sent in pursuit. 


“Poor boy!”’ said one, “he will pay dearly for his 
desertion! shot probably—some I know have been guil- 
lotined. 

‘* Bah!”’ replied another in a brutal tone, ‘I have no 


Tt is a hard fate for one so young and gentle !”’ 


pity to waste on cowards.” 
With wonderful presence of mind, Leonor repressed 
She 


withdrew hastily from the casement. She gazed around 


the shriek, which had nearly burst from her lips. 
in wild despair. Was there no means of escape for the 
fair and innocent being, who lay before her, unconscious 
Suddenly a ray of moonlight fell upon 
his uniform, lying in a chair by the bedside; as suddenly 
flashed a-wild thought through the mind of that heroic 
girl! With a trembling hand she grasped the clothes, 
gave a last, fond look at the slumberer, and hurried 
from the room. She hastened to equip herself in the 
military garb; but ere she had completed her disguise, 
she heard an impatient knock at the door of the cottage, 
and the next moment, the sound of a heavy tramp in the 
Dreading lest the noise had awakened 
Leon, she finished her task, and stole once more, with a 


room below. 


throbbing heart to the open door of his chamber. He 
still slept calmly. She descended and stood before the 
soldiers. 

“Ts it I you seek ?” she said. 

“ Ah, ha! my bird! Have we caught you at last!’ 
The rough soldier seized her arm, as he spoke, as if 
fearful she would again escape. 

“You may well call him a bird,” said his comrade, 
gazing, compassionately, on the delicate frame of the 
pretended boy, “ for his voice is as sweet as a night- 
ingale’s. But let us be off! we have no time to lose.” 

And Leonor, rejoicing in the success of her strata- 
gem, suffered herself to be led unhesitatingly away. 


The morning sun rose brightly over the tents of Du- 
mourier’s army; but it smiled on a scene of still and 
awful solemnity. In an open space without the camp, 
a file of soldiers were drawn up in a line. They were 
armed with muskets, and remained motionless and grave 
as if awaiting their own doom of death. Facing them, 
and about ten yards distant, was a youth bare-headed 
and disarmed. The reader will readily recognize the 
It was Leonor Duhesme. Firm in her heroic 
self-devotion, and exalted above all fear, by lofty and 
generous enthusiasm, she stood, like a beautiful statue, 
with a face as pale as death, while her rich dark eyes, 
flashing with excitement, were fixed, in a steady unswer- 
ving gaze on the weapons of the band before her, loaded 
as she deemed with her doom! But it was not so to 
be. Several officers, deeply interested by the youth, 


beauty and innocence of the prisoner, had petitioned for 


a reprieve in his favor, and Dumourier, himself, was so 
touched by his unresisting, yet fearless submission to the 
sentence, that he was easily prevailed upon to remit it. 


| Some punishment, however, was deemed necessary, as & 


warning, and it was accordingly decided, that he should 


remain ignorant of his pardon until the last moment. 


if 
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In order, that he might realize, in imagination, at least, ' 


all the horrors of his doom, by hearing the discharge, 
which he believed would seal it, the muskets of the sol- 
diers were loaded with blank cartridges. In the midst 
of the death-like silence, which prevailed for a few 
moments before the signal to fire was made, a faint voice, 
as of one exhausted, came from afar and a pale and 
panting figure was seen speeding, as if for life towards 
the spot. The next instant, the word of command was 
given! The soldiers levelled their muskets, fired, and 
Leonor stood unharmed and wondering at her safety ! 

Alas! the fatal report had reached another’s ear less 
able to endure it. Leon had heard it, the gentle and 
tender Leon, for the toil-worn stranger was he! Al- 
ready énfeebled by illness, anxiety and fatigue, the sound 
struck to his heart, with a blow, as sure and deadly in 


its effect, as if it had been itself the winged bullet of 


destruction! He staggered and fell to the ground! 


They raised him—he was dead. 


Original. 
A SONG. 


At last that lone, sweet star has woke, 
And from the western sky, 

Beams through thy vine-wreathed lattice, love, 
With soft and radiant eye. 

And on the cool and balmy air 
The robin’s evening song, 

The same we used to love to hear, 
Floats mellowly along. 

That lone, sweet star, the robin’s song, 
Now greeting eye and ear— 

Oh, are they not the signals, love, 
That now should bring thee here ? 

Here, where among the leafy boughs, 
The winds in whispers low, 

Weave the same strange, mysterious lay, 
They wove so long ago. 

A year of absence, grief and care, 
Has left unchilled this heart, 

Since here we met our troth to pledge, 
To weep and then to part. 


No longer linger—moments seem, 
Like weary hours to me, 
While, dearest, thou delay’st to meet 
Me ‘neath our trysting tree. 
No longer linger—was’t not here, 
Our young heart’s vows were breathed ? 
And with those vows, so irusting pure, 
What holy hopes were wreathed. 
Then come! when first we met the same 
Sweet robin’s evening song, 
Wafted upon the balmy breeze, 
Stole mellowly along. 


And the same bright and lonely star 
Is looking from above, 
Which softly gazed on us when first 
We breathed our vows of love. 
CAROLINE ORNE, 
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THE COVENANTER. 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


“Then dauntlessly 

The scattered few would meet in some deep dell 

By rocks o’er canopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor's voice. He, by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning, ope’d the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake. Over their souls 

His accents soothing came—as to her young 

The heath fowl’s plumes, when, at the close of eve, 

She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 

By murderous sport, and o’et the remnant spreads 

Fondly her wings; close nestling ‘neath her breast, 

They, cherish’d, cower amid the purple blooms.” 
GRAHAM, 


Reaper, art thou one of those who, in the solitude of 
the forest, or by the banks of some murmuring stream, 
lovest to wander, communing with thy own heart. If so, 
thou knowest how sweet it is to gaze upon the tall trees 
waving their fantastic arms in the winds of heaven, the 
fragrant flowrets blushing in their rainbow-colored blos- 
soms, while overall spreads the canopy of ethereal beauty, 
with the evening clouds rich in the sunset of glory. 


Since my boyhood, these scenes have ever been the 


' loadstar of my heart—the sunniest spots in the desert of 


| with their balmy fragrance. 


existence. It was in such a mood, and in one of these 
lovely evenings, I had been tempted to stroll into the 
bosom of a deep forest, the skirts of which were laved by 
a considerable streamlet which descended, from a chain 


of hills, in the opposing distance, whose tops were each 


encircled by a diadem of the sun’s departing beams. A 


summer showcr had added to the fullness of its waters, 
and the wild-flowers, which gemmed its banks, were rife 
It was a scene calculated to 


| inspire the heart with the deepest gratitude to the Cre- 


While 


thus lost in a revery of holy communion, a sudden splash 


ator, and wean the mind from earth to Heaven. 


in the water recalled me to consciousness, and looking 


up the stream, I beheld the figure of a man busily enga- 


_ ged in the act of landing a tenant of the waters, which 


he had been fortunate enough to capture. He was an 
old man, who had, apparently, numbered some seventy 


winters. His form was tall, but considerably bent by 


_the weight of years, his features were strongly marked, 


his eyes dark as the gloss on the raven’s wing, and 


| shrouded by eyebrows of white, shaggy hair, his forehead 


was lofty and capacious, while, in long, waving folds, 
fell the wintry tresses adown his back ; his costume was 


of that character which belonged to the Scottish pea- 


santry at the latter end of the sixteenth, and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, but perhaps a little 
more bordering upon the dress of those persecuted men 
—the Covenanters, who fought the good fight for their 
faith, and who, in despite of kings, prelates, and foreign 
hirelings, stood unblanched with fear, or trembling, on 


| their native mountains, and shrunk not tdshed their 


blood rather than bend to foreign oppression, and resign 
the creed of their fathers and their God. From the 
exertion and excitement of the sport, the blood had 
mounted to his cheek, and his eye was lighted up with 


| a brilliancy that showed the soul within, yet bade de- 


fiance to the mouldering temple of the man. I accosted 




















THE COVENANTER,. 
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him with the usual salutations, and congratulated him 
upon his success. His answer was brief, and by no 
means complaisant. When he had finished it, he cast 
his eyes most ‘keenly upon me, dropped the rod from 
his hand, and lifting his lowland bonnet from his brow, 
looked up to Heaven and muttered a short and inaudible 
ejaculation § he then raised the rod, and in silence, again 
pursued his occupation. I 
saw that he was no ordinary person, and I resolved to | 


My curiosity was excited. 
draw him into conversation. My next remark, there: | 
fore, was upon the beauty of the evening, comparing the | 
sinking of the sun behind the mountains, like a good 
man sinking to eternal rest. To this, the old man 
quickly replied, ‘“‘ You are right, young man, and in 
the morning he will again arise in glory, like to the 
righteous, at the sound of the trump of the archangel, 
when this earth shall sink from its foundation, and 
Oh, would 
that hour were come, then shali the just receive a 


the heavens be shrivelled like to a scroll. 
crown of tmperishable glory, and the sinner cry for 


no more to be sundered, and thou, Jessie, my murdered 


one, be again in my arms.” The old man, as he gave 
vent to these expressions, looked like one of the inspired 


rophets of old—his whole frame was agitated to a 
prop g 


frighiful degree—his voice grew tremulous, while the big 
tears dropped from his flashing eyeballs, like storm- 
drops from a cloud, the precursors of a coming tempest. 
I offered to share in his sorrow, but my sympathy was 
repelled by a bitter glance of indignation, while he sul- 
lenly replied, ‘‘ J want consolation from no one. T'here, 
alone, do 1 hope to find it,” pointing to Heaven; “ but || 
with my fellow creatures never. T'hey came like the 
wolfin the night time to my fold—like the whirlwind to 
my garden of beauty. I found death where I had 
left life—blight where I had left blossom. I walked 
in the morning of my manhood, and with the shadows 
of the evening, Iwas a houseless, hopeless, wifeless, 
stricken man,’ and here the speaker sank upon the 
streamlet’s margin, and wept like a very child. There 
is, in the bosom of every individual, if that bosom par- 
takes of human affection, a throb of pity, a kindling of 
the fire of our best feelings, a spontaneous gushing of | 
the soul, a merging of all our thoughts, passions and 
actions, in one just and generous sympathy at the sight 
of tears. How feels the mother’s heart to see the roses 
of her babe blanched by the dews of sinless sorrow | Do | 
not such tears fall like drops of molten lead on the heart)) 
of that mother? What are the tears of boyhood but} 
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‘scatters roses in his path—the world, to him is one ends 
less sunshine—but look! dark streaks arise in the hori- 
zon—suddenly the hurtling thunder of adversity is heard 5 

Where there was 

Why looks the 

Where is the smile 

that Was wont to play around that mouth, whose words 


louder and nearer comes the tempest. 
glory, there is nothing now but gloom. 
eye of the bold one now so dim? 


were treasured as pearls of oriental price, by the enthu« 
siastic yet fickle throng? 
No! 
they are the tears of the proud one. 


Are those drops the dews of 


the wearied frame ? What, tears? Yes, mortal, 
Conquest has for+ 
saken his once bold banner, its flaunting folds now flap 
listlessly in the breeze, and the idol of a nation once, is 
now the object of its scorn. Is there none to soothe the 
Yes! there is one—the plighted 
maiden of his love, true in her virgin purity, spotless in 
her vestal.wow, she clings to him with that holiest of all 


She clasps him to her 


sorrowful in heart ? 


affections, a woman’s love. 
bosom—her rose-dyed lips kiss from his face the tears 
of sorrow, and in that moment of rapture—pain, grief, 
and ingratitude, are forgotten; but to behold the tears 
of age—to see an old and lonesome man, who seems as 
he were a tenant of the tomb, hovering on its verge, and 
weeping in humanity for those who have yet to pace 
mortality’s dark pilgrimage. Alas, it is a melancholy 
aspect at which the heart invariably melts, and our holi+ 
est sympathies are enlisted; but I am digressing from 
my subject. The stranger, from the flood of grief to 
which he had given vent, now seemed to recover, and 
motioning me to approach him, he at once commenced 
his narrative. 
THE COVENANTER’S STORY: 

“The morning of my life was as bright as the sunbeatn 
of the heavens, and my heart beat as happily as that of 
the linnet in his furze bower on the heather hill. Hope 
played before me, as gaily as a child, in the smile of its 
mother, while I dreamed not of the tempest that was 
soon to lay me low as a ripe ear of corn that falls before 


the sickle of the reaper. See ye yonder shieling on the 


verge of the mountain, just where the bonnie star of 


twilight is casting its blue locks of light. There was 


the home of my happiness, the scene of my desolation, 


and now the shelter of this widowed form. It was on 
an evening like this when I departed for the glen of 


Gavannach, to join in the worship of my fathers, for, by 


‘the edict of a priest-ridden monarch, were the children 


“ of poor Scotland ” forbidden to praise their God, save 
in the fashion of prelacy and pride. Thus fettered and 
denounced, the sons of the covenant were forced to seek 














heralds of the coming tempest, that shall shatter his bark | the hill-side and the forest, the moor or the mountain, or 
of manhood? Look on him now—joyous in heart, light |! the bed of the roaring cataract for their house of devo- 
as a bird ‘‘in the leafy month of June”—his hopes are as || tion. Well, night had cast its mantle over the wood- 

a little fairy skiff, gallantly gliding o’er some sunny lake, || land, and bidding adieu to my dark-eyed Jessie—the 
when lo! a breeze comes from the mountains on its | wife of my early love—for then we were but young in 
wings of wildness, and in its pride of beanty and hap- | years, and fond in affection, for the second summer had 
praees, the Ratio chit line a wenctson ths weters of its |! but covered the carth with its rokelay of leaf and blos- 
home—then fall the tears of the urchin, but they are som, and she was as a full blown rose with her fair« 
dried as speedily as the dew on a summer daisy, by the || jaired bairnie as its bud, cheering and lighting the 
sunny smiles and kisses of a mother’s love. See that) hearth-stone of my shieling. I had found her in the 
boy now, on the march of manhood’s fame—glory has | valley of adversity—the grim king of terror bad bereft 
» Wreathed his brow with her gaudy chaplet, and love |! her of her parents, and ike a little bird whom the fowler 
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has robbed of its mother, was left to pine and wither on 
her native hill. True in heart, pure in her actions, and 
firm in the creed of the Godly cause, I had bound 
myself to her in the bands of wedlock, and life flowed 
on in unsullied purity, while its banks were gemmed 
with the flowers of domestic bliss. One night—oh, 
God! can I never forget it, we had knelt in our humble 
home, our prayers had ascended to the throne of Heaven 
—and blessing my smiling infant, and kissing the blush- 
ing lips of my Jessie, 1 committed them to the care of 
Him who knows no wrong, and whose acts are ever 
wise and rightcous. From thut home I depafted on my 
errand of praise and prayer. Nature seemed to smile 
upon my purpose—the grey-eyed gloamin melted into 
the mellow lustre of the moon, while star by star lit its 
lamp at the altar of glory, the bloom of the wild-flowers 
came in fragrance around me, while the vesper hymn of 
the lark, as he sunk to his heath-purpled dwelling, sang 
peace and happiness to my soul. For five miles, thus in 
the lonely beauty of evening, had I traversed mountain 
and moor, till, on the summit of Gavannach, I beheld 
the figure of aman. I paused in terror and uncertainty, 
thinking that it might prove to be a scout of the bloody 
Dundee, but a small lambent light which arose from the 
glen—our signal of peace—depicted to me the garb and 
manner of the sentinel to be that of a follower of the 
righteous cause. A short but rugged path speedily 
brought me to the glen, and there, under the canopy of 
the star-studded heavens, was assembled a band of the 
children of Scotland, to partake, in peace and purity, of 
the simple worship of their native land. It was a spot 
of surpassing beauty—high, on either side, rose precipi- 
tous rocks dotted with the grey moss of the wilderness, 
while the rowan tree and whin bush—the gorze and the 
ivy had fixed their roots and intermingled their branches 
At the head of 


the glen, a mountain streamlet came leaping and dash- 


thickly in a thousand hues and forms. 


ing down a ravine in a thousand forms, while the spray 


COVENANTER. 


| warrant of the good man, to live in the links of wedded 


gy, while at the same moment a troop of dismounted 





love. The ceremony was simple and soon completed, 
Suddenly 


The stern eyed and 


when again the hymn of praise resounded. 
the report of a musket was heard. 





iron visaged warriors laid their hands upon their swords. 
The women and the children clung in terror to their 
parents, when the sentinel, pale and bloody, staggered 
into the midst of the group and falling with the exela- 
mation, ‘Save yourselves we are discovered !’ the next 
moment was a corpse. Terror for a moment seized the 
throng, but resolution backed by the thought of injury 


and revenge quickly recalled them to their wonted ener- 


dragoons sword in hand penetrated to their rocky fast- 
ness, and indiscriminately attacked the unofiending and 
almost helpless worshippers. Nerved by despair they, 
in return, retaliated upon the troopers, and after an ob 
stinate, although almost bloodless struggle, finally suc- 
ceeded in ejecting them from their mountain temple. 
But no time was to be lost, they knew that the demon 


_of slaughter was abroad and there to remain longer, was 


|, to incur inevitable destruction. 


arising from it, glanced like wreaths of powdered gold || 


and vermillion in the rays of the ‘bonnie ledy moon,’ 
then threading its way through a sward or meadow of the | 
freshest green, passed through an opening of rifted rock | 
at the bottom of the glen. 


“* There, in the still hour of night, stood the minister of 
God, his white locks wavering in the night breeze while | 
before him were to be seen in various attitudes the grey 
haired father and the youthful son, the lover and his 
maiden, and the modest mother with the babe of beauty | 
at her bosom. 


There stood the old veteran whose 
wrinkled forehead told of toil and travel, who from the 
home of his age had fled to the moor and the mountain, 
and exchanged the ploughshare for the brand, determin- 
ed to maintain with his life, the legacy of his father’s | 


faith. 


of praise ascended to the throne of heaven. 


Faintly upon the wings of the evening the hymn 
My bosom 
was attuned to the scene and the world was forgotten 


in that bour of rapture. Then came the mother forward 


with her new born babe and placing it in the arms of its i 
father, from the mountain streamlet did the prophet of | but in vain. 
the flock bedew its brow and sanctify it in the name of|| tion of one of the desolators, for a figure stood before 
the Redeemer, next came a Youshful pair to receive-the i me, habited as one of the troopers who had disturbed 


dog was still crouching beside me, and the lark trilling 


| upon the heath. 


Each, therefore, depart- 
ed in quest of safety, and I, with an anxious heart, sought 
my solitary shieling on the mountain. As I approached 
it, no cheering light glimmered in the lattice, no curling 
smoke twined its spiral wreath into the starry heavens, 
while my dog came towards me, not as he was wont 
with his sharp bark and joyous bound, but trembling 
and breathless he stole crouchingly to my feet, as I | 
stooped to extend to him the hand of kindness, I felt 
Shud- 


dering, I withdrew it, and holding my palm so that the 


that his dark shaggy coat was wet and clammy. 


light of the moon reflected upon it, 1 beheld, oh, God! 
the dark deep hue of blood, my heart sickened, the 
earth and the heavens seemed to meet in one flashing 
flame before me, and the next moment I sank senseless 


““When I recovered, the silver beams of light were 
streaking the gloomy curtains of the east, my faithful 





I bound- 
ed to my feet and the next moment I was at the thresh- 


A heap of 


his matin hymn at the portals of the morning. 


hold of my home, but what was that home? 


blackened ashes! The murderers had come upon the 


mother and the babe, the torch had done its work of 


destruction. 


I called loudly for my wife and child, but 
the moors and the mountains only echoed back my cries. 
I rushed into the garden, the pride of her hands, my foot 
stumbled upon a heap of something bloody. I gazed 
wildly upon it, my eye balls felt as molten lead in their 
sockets. I looked again. God of the righteous! It was 
my Jessie, my wife, and her infant, cold and lifeless in 


the stiffuess of death. Clasped firmly to her bosom lay 





her babe, while the mark of the murderous weapon be- 
tokened that the same blow had transfixed them both. 
| stood motionless, age took the place of my manhood. 
I was anerveless, helpless man, I cried in the bitterness 
of my agony to my creator, to join me to my lost ones, 
My cries had, however, attracted the atten- 














THE OCEAN 





our mountain sanctuary. 
ed the minion of oppression. My answer was ‘ My | 
wife and child!’ he pointed to them with his unsheath- | 
ed and yet bloody sword, accompanied by a loud laugh 
of exultation. 
took possession of my soul. 





Revenge and despair in one moment 
The strength of a tiger 
was in my sinews. 
maniac’s strength grappled in strong and fearful combat; 
powertul as he was, I succeeded in hurling him to the 


earth, and the next moment his weapon was reeking in 
the blood of his heart. ‘ Life for life!’ I wildly ex- | 
claimed. The sacrifice was accomplished, my strength 
forsook me, and I knew not, saw not what passed until 
months of sickness and delirium had wasted me to the 
shadow of my kin. At length whenI recovered, I found | 
that the war of persecution was ended and that the cov- | 
enant of God was established throughout the land, but | 
my heart was withered, the blight of sorrow was upon | 


me. No home, no face could bring comfort, and in the 


solitude of soul, I resolved again to inhabit my Moun- || 
tain Shieling. | 


“Its construction was speedily accomplished, and there | 
in the lonesomeness of nature I seek to sojourn in this | 
land of mortality, ’till it pleases my Creator to take me to | 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling and where | 
the weary are at rest.’”’ 


Germantown, Pa., July 1840. 


Original. 
OCEAN SEA. 


THE 


BY GRENVILEE MELLEN. 


“Though the seas threaten, they are merciful.”— Tempest. 


Tue wilderness of waters! and the sails 

Are rounding ’neath the canopy of clouds— 
And all are list’ning as the night-wind wails 

{n its wild music through the shrieking shrouds! 





The foam comes dashing on the straining mast, 
And the wet, dancing sea-bird screams along the blast! | 


The ship is on the billow—and the wings 
Of all the winds leap onward—and dim forms 
Are bending fearful through the mist, which flings 
A darkness o’er the skies—the place of st@rms ! 
The moon is buried—and the stars are gone— 
And through the lashing surf our gallant bark ploughs on! 


Oh! there’s a grandeur in the wave at night, 
That makes us still with wonder—when it sweeps 
Along the ship’s side in the stormy might 





Of its wild rushing through the boundless deeps ; 
We shout amid the tempest—and can hear 
An answering death-chorus in the troubled ear! 


Then bones which long have slumber’d, rise once more 

To whiten with the foam—and sink again 

To sleep amid the chant of ocean roar, 

In the cold chaos where they long have lain— 

To sleep—till the last ringing trump shall blow, 
And the world burst from its dark sepulchre below! 


3 


‘ What seck ye here?’ ask- || 


I rushed upon the villain and with a || 
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MY BIRTH-DAY. 


On—on—our bark goes bravely—and the night 
Makes the flood brighten as we thunder on— 
And see! as the surge lifts us, where a light 
O’er the far waste shoots upward, and is gone! 
Another flash! the mad’ning waves leap high, 


| And Ocean’s arch is our horizon, and our sky! 





I 














At length morn bursts upon the eastern sea, 
Outstretched in its immensity. 
In march of light, comes up in glory—free 
The breezes wanton by—and day’s begun; 


The sun, 


The well known beacon points our recky shore— 


|’Tis home! the anchor plunges—and the dream is o’er! 








Original. 
MY BIRTH-DAY. 


ST. LEON LOUD. 


BY MRS. M. 


My birth-day! my birth-day! 
A day for solemn thought ; 
A day in which my lonely heart 
Is with sad memory fraught ; 
Of all [ loved and cherished 
In birth-days long ago; 
Before the golden web of life 
Was darkly stain’d with woe. 


My birth-day! my birthday! 
It cometh in the spring; 
When bride-like earth is deck’d with flowers, 
And merry wild birds sing. 
But life’s sweet early spring-time 
Returneth never more; 
Its flowers are withered in my path, 
Its melodies are o’er. 


My birth-day! my birth-day! 
Oh! how unlike the time, . 
When on my ear my mother’s voice 
Fell, like a silver chime, 
In Love’s own gentle cadence— 
Alas! affection’s lute 
Hath shatter’d chords and broken strings; 
Its thrilling tones are mute. 
My birth-day! my birth-day ! 
When I was but a child; 
The future lay before me, fill’d 
With visions warm and wild; 
And womanhood, I fancied 
An enviable state; 
Nor dreamed that coming years would prove 
A spirit-bowing weight. 


My birth-day! my birth-day! 
With joy I hail it now; 
Although Time’s footsteps as he goes, 
Are left upon my brow; 
Like a messenger, it cometh 
With greetings from afar ; 
As I draw nearer to the place 
Where my best treasures are, 
Wysox, June, 1840. 









A LEGEND OF 


Original. 
A LEGEND OF THE PASSAIC.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AGNES OF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND,” 


“ Lead us not into temptation.” 

As they entered the precincts of the mansion, Dr. Ford 
almost repented his expedition. Owing probably to the 
heat of the weather, the door—an unusual circumstance— 
stood open, In a large room which was opposite the 
front door, and which was illumined by the bright 
western sky, sat Mr. Grafton, 
to repel the intruders upon his privacy. 
jate, he greeted them coldly, but politely. 


Reclining upon the arm of a sofa, her head resting 


Finding it too 


upon her hand, in silent sadness, apparently unheeding 
their entrance, was Mrs. Grafton. 
the sofa, her two little boys were whispering together 
The lec- 


turer, nothing daunted by his freezing reception, imme- 


over a slate upon which they were drawing. 


diately entered upon business, 

* ] intend delivering, to-morrow, a lecture upon tem- 
perance,” he said, “‘and have called to invite the 
presence of yourself and family.” 

“Do you come here to insult me?” cried Mr. Graf- 
“Tell me!—who sent 
Away!” he added, 


seeing they moved not, and stamping with violence. 


ton, with a voice of thunder. 
you unbidden into my retirement? 


* Leave this house instantly!” 
“We 


will go! we will go! shall we not, dear husband?” 


* Oh, no! no!” shrieked the lady, starting up. 


and she turned to him with passionate eagerness. 
thought’ Dr. 
Jongs for an opportunity of escaping !”’ 

“Quit my sight! 


“ Poor creature !” Ford—*‘ how she 
Why do you linger, when I bid 
you go?” exclaimed Mr. Grafton, in the greatest ex- 
citement. < 

“They meant it not--they are good men, come to 
save us !’” his wife cried, wildly. ‘‘ Blessings on them! 
They have pledges—have you not? They save whole 
Give me the pledges—quick, oh, quick !” 
Mr. 
Grafton was intemperate !—hence all his morose and 
violent conduct. Hastily and wildly the lady seized the 
pledges—she rushed to the desk. ‘Come, Arthur! 


husband !—come, my boys, and sign this magic paper !” 


families ! 
The truth was now open to the doctor’s eyes, 


Her little Henry wrote his name with an uncertain, 
childish scrawl; while his tiny brother’s hand was 
guided by his mother on her knees beside him. Then 
taking the pen, she raised her eyes to heaven, and signed 
her name, 
had sunk into a chair, and through the hand which 
covered his face, bitter tears were gushing. At this sad 
sight his wife staggered back upon the sofa, and, bury- 
ing her head among the cushions, sobbed with such 
hopeless anguish as drew tears from the eyes of those 
wondering men who gazed upon her. At that moment 
the door opened, and Mrs, Ford entered, followed by 
Mrs. Stanton, 

“T have come to know the meaning of all this!” 


said the aunt, a tall, stern looking woman—‘ I wish to 
a 


* Concluded from page 156. 


Arising, she approached her husband—he 


He arose hastily as if 


At the other end of 


THE PASSAIC, 


ascertain the truth of those strange stories I have been 


so much astonished to hear. You, Mr. Grafton, will 
have to render an account of all your tyrannieal con- 
duct !”’ 


“* Madam!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Grafton, 


arising. 

‘“* And you, my niece,”’ she said—‘‘ I am relieved to 
find you alive. I will protect you from that wretched 
man !” 

“Protect me!” sail her niece, gazing bewildered 
upon her. 

‘Yes, dear injured child of my long-lamented sister— 
_you shall be at liberty to go where it may please you. 
You shall not be dragged back a prisoner, as, 1 am told, 
you were last week !”’ 
exclaimed her 


‘Oh, horror! Has it come to this?” 


niece. ‘'Is my husband thus openly disgraced? Have 
I indeed injured the good name of the most noble man 
on earth ?” 

She rushed to her husband, and throwing herself upon 
the ground, leaned her head on his knees and wept 
aloud. He had turned 


away from all while Mrs. Stanton was speaking; and 


now, with eyes fixed on the sunset clouds gleaming 


She was apparently unheeded. 


through the window near him, he strove to elevate his 

thoughts from the trials of earth, to that bright heaven 

above. The village party remained in trembling silence, 

frightened at the storm they had so recklessly conjured. 
“Is it possible you love that wicked man still?” 

exclaimed her indignant aunt. 

him! Ay, with my whole heart, notwith- 


Oh, aunt! aunt! 


i ‘* Love 
standing I have wrecked his peace. 
speak not against him, for he is the truest, most exalted 
being !”’ 

“What! will you still cling to him when he uses you 
so cruelly?” 

‘Dearest aunt! how wretchedly you are deceived,” 
said the sorrowing lady, looking mournfully up, and 
shaking back her ringlets, which, melted with tears, 
were matted upon her pallid cheek. “ But I can be no 
longer silent! Aunt, listen! hear the truth!” 
“« Magdalene !” cried her husband, turning in alarm. 
“Yes, go on!’ said her aunt—‘‘ expose the mon- 


ster.” 


“ Nay, htiband, I will speak—I will repel this foul 
calumny. What is my shame, when your good name 
suffers wrong?” 

“ Magdalene! I entreat, I supplicate for silence !” 
exclaimed Mr. Grafton, seizing her arm. 

‘«’Twere baseness to hesitate !” exclaimed the excited 
wife. ‘‘ Gentlemen !—aunt!—and you, lady, whose 
bread it is, to dive into your neighbors’ sorrows—to 
tear away the flesh just bealing o’er their wounds—hear 
the wretched truth, and let your village dames gloat 
over the story :—Magdalene Grafton, the proud, the 
beautiful, the talented, is a victim to intemperance !” 
| A shudder ran around the room. They gazed with 

emotion upon that erring but lovely one, whose 
le were flashing, and her whole countenance darkly 
|; bright with passionate feeling, 


























A 


’ she con- || 


“‘ Tell it around—let all the world know,’ | 


tinued rapidly, ‘that for years, her good and tender 
husband has devoted himself to the task of shielding 
his guilty wife from detection! His home forsaken—all 
jntercourse with his kind surrendered—he watched over 
her with untiring kindness—and yet such hold had the 
tempter taken, not even deep shame, nor heartfelt con- 
trition could amend her! Yes, that day when your) 
curious eyes espied us upon the lawn, I had, by bribing 

my infant boy, obtained the fatal draught, by a well- 


taught falsehood, at a neighboring cottage! I would 


have rushed abroad in my insanity, when my watchful 
guardian espied me, and brought me back. Oh, Ar- | 
thur !” 

Stretching her arms towards her husband, with a 
long, shivering sigh, she fell back upon the sofa, in a 
deep swoon. Her aunt, who had caught her, with the 
assistance of the sorrowing Mrs. Ford, carried her to | 
her room. The swoon over, an anodyne was adminis- 
tered, and the faulty Magdalene sank into a slumber. 
Mrs. Ford seated herself at the side of the bed, while 


the aunt and the old domestic stood gazing upon her. 
“Why was this never told me, Hannah?” inquired 
Mrs. Stanten of the domestic, in a low tone. 


“Alas, lady, we loved her too well to expose her| 


When she was herse/f, no one could be more 
Although 
her husband cannot trust or respect her, he is still 


errors. 
humbly penitent, or kinder, than she was. 


attached to the mother of his boys, and nothing can 
equal the devotion, the self-sacrifice, he has exhibited, to 
| 


guard her from shame or keep her from temptation.” —_| 


“How grew this desperate vice upon her ?” 


After the birth of her 
first child, she became very weak, and was advised to 


“ By small degrees, madam. 


take stimulating draughts. When once accustomed to 
their strengthening but momentary effects, she could not 
abandon them.” 

“Most dangerous custom to tamper thus with such. 
sure poison !”’ 
There the fatal 


cup was ever pressed upon her; for the blessed tempe- 


“We removed to a Southern State. 


rance men have not yet succeeded as they have here. 
With a taste formed in her sick room, she could not 
Her troubled husband tra- 


resist. It grew upon her. 


velled with her to Europe, But there it was worse, for! 
in one country in which we resided, all, men and women, 
are ever sipping their wine at dinner, their hot drink for 


supper. 


So well inclined, my mistress began to lose all | 
command over herself, and soon became the jest of her 
servants and her guests. Who that then saw the re- 
morse, the shame that wrung her soul in her waking | 


hours, would dream she could sin again ?”’ 


. . {| 

“‘ Knew she not the magic power of this Satanic cup, 
that she dared trifle thus with it at first?” asked the 
stern lady. 
; | 
“She knew it, but trusted to her own firmness to| 


{| 
resist at pleasure.” | 


| 


Mrs. Stanton shrugged her shoulders—“ ’Tis the old || 
story!’ she said. ‘‘ But they who rely upon that hope, | 
might as well speak to the ocean as did king Harold.” 


LEGEND OF THE PASSAIC. 


the invitation to your house, and brought her here. 


her arm and looking mournfully up. 


| unhappy Job. 


grave is ready for me,’ but it is a fate too happy. 


| falling as I have. 
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“Restless and unhappy, Mrs. Grafton begged to be 
It was to shield her, my master declined 
In 
this obscure abode, he hoped she could not obtain the 
dreadful draught. To make this more certain, and to 
conceal her frailty, he repelled all who came to the 


brought home. 


house, with a harshness foreign to his nature.” 

“Wretched woman! How could she thus wreck the 
peace of all who loved her! Whata miserable existence 
will her husband and children be forced to drag out!” 

“Dear madam!” said the old nurse—‘‘ She will re- 
cover from itin time.” 

““ Never!’ exclaimed 
‘“* Those who have once 
Her life 
She 


Magdalene’s stern aunt.— 
indulged in this, fatal vice, 
will be a torment to herself 
has nothimg now to do, but 


rarely recover. 
and all around her. 
die!” 

“ Die!’ cried Magdalene, unexpectedly rising upon 
“Oh, no! that 
were too blest a fate for one so erring as myself. ‘ The 
clod of the valley’ would be as ‘sweet unto me’ as to 
Past years of repentance and mourning, 
and a future of prayer and self-denial, will, I trust, win 
my savior’s intercession. Oh, how willingly would I 
shelter myself from the world’s scorn in the tomb. ‘The 
I do 
not merit to retreat from the storm thns. No, I must 
brave the contempt of the living—my story must be told— 
that all by this example of domestic peace and honor 
destroyed, may shun the tempter, ere he has fastened 
his pangs too deep. I would be the Helot, held up to 
the scorn of all!” 


‘““Dear madam!” said her pitying nurse. “ Do not 
speak thus—take a little rest.” 
“Rest! Alas, I murdered rest long ago! No, good 


Hannah—my time, my talents, must all in future be 
devoted to the rescue of those who are in danger of 
The lesson I have now received, by 
the open shame brought upon myself and mv good and 


| loving husband, I trust has so schooled my heart, that 


all danger is over. If a future life of virtue, and entire 
self-sacrifice for my husband’s happiness, can ensure his 
felicity, and atone for the past, we mayvyet see pleasant 
hours. Ah, wretched me!” she cried, sinking back upon 
her pillow— How dare I promise again, when the 


| resolves of former days have so often been broken!”’ 


“ Dearest lady !’’ said Mrs. Ford, kneeling beside her 
and taking ‘her hand.—*“ Fallen as we are, we may not 
place confidence in ourselves if we seek for no other 
help than our own frail resolutions. Look higher! 
There is one who will assist our virtuous efforts, if we 
ask him. May I pray for his help?” 

“ Will you pray for me!” cried Magdalene, pressing 
Mrs. Ford’s hand to her lips. ‘‘ Qh, good lady! How 
shall I thank you! Ask him to pardon me—to aid me. 
He bade the heavy laden come to him, and oh, he knows 
how heavily this weight of shame and sin has pressed 
upon me !” . 

There was silence in the room while the gentle voice 
of Mrs. Ford arose. “ in a solemn, breathing »strain” to 


| one, who only waits our supplication to shower doWn his 


a 
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SICK-BED 





MUSINGS. 








—— 





blessings. When “of hope and strength brought low,” | The earth might be too lovely ; “and the gems 


turning with distrust from aught the world can bring of | 
relief, we kneel to him who is “ ready to save,” how | 


’ 
kindly does he raise the penitent to his bosom! The 
heart of Magdalene was borne upon those hallowed 
words and laid at her savior’s feet. Promises of for- 
giveness and future aid in her virtuous resolves, came 
down upon her soul ; and soothed and fortified, she arose 
from her bed, after many weeks of illness, an altered 
Distrusting herself, and relying upon “ the all- 
that blighting stain darkened her soul no 


woman. 
healing Son,”’ 
more— 


Did he reject thee, then, 
While the sharp scorn of men 
On thy once bright and stately head was cast? 
No, from the Savior’s mien 
A solemn light serene, 
Bore to thy soul the peace of God at last. 


E. R. 





Original. 
SICK-BED MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


I witt not talk of dying—there is one 
Who bends above me with so sad a brow, 
Who clasps my fingers tremblingly in his 
And meets my look with sad and troubled eye, 
As if to chide me for a cruel thought 
When’er I speak as with a doubt of life. 
Thus I will turn my weary head away, 

And, as he thinks me lost in needful sleep, 
Will dwell upof that dark and fearful dream, 
Whose waking will be up before my God. 
For now, when sorrow preys upon my frame, 
And dissolution may be very near, 

It is a time for solemn thoughts of death. 


Is there but one to hover round my bed ? 
But one to mark the changing of my cheek, 
And count the pulse my heart is telling forth? 
Where is the mother, whose fond bosom once 
Was made a pillow. for my aching head ? 
Where is the gire, who bore me in his arms, 
While my young sisters smoothed my couch of pain? 
Away—away, full many a weary mile 
Of plain and mountain bars them from my side. 
Alas, the human heart 
No kindly eye 


Where wait my friends ? 
Is rank with selfishness. 
To cheer or pity, seeks my couch of pain. 
Yes—onhe is standing firmly at his post, 
Supplying sister, father, mother, friend, 
Prompt to the call of that most solemn vow, 
Which link’d our destinies, and made us one. 
Thanks be to God! I am not quite alone. 


The solitude in which we two are wrapped, 
Is well, perchance—for would this forehead feel 


The cool refreshing of a mother’s tears. 
Were friends or kindred crowding to my couch, 


—— ~ 


Which I have garnered in my early youth, 

Might flash their brillianey "tween me and Heaven; 
The flowers that I have held too near my heart, 
’Till they were withered by its over heat, 





Might send a fragrance from their dying breath, 


| And bind me even to their faded charms. 


|| The casket may be worn—the gems all strewn; 


But all are crushed and broken. One by one 

Of the bright links that bound me to my kind, 
Grew dim by distance, or were torn by death. 
While some—oh, bitterness! were rudely rent, 
And sundering tore the heart-strings they entwined. 
Half the bright chain which bound me to the earth, 


Is stripped, by fate of gildings, buds, and flowers, 


| And hangs a weight upon my burthen’d heart. 


But hush thy murmurings, oh, complaining soul! 
And purify thy thoughts to meet thy God, 


- 


Or gather up thy jewels for new life. 


a 


But go, collect the mind’s forsaken wreath, 


And turn from searching the dark human heart, 


Where thou hast garnered all thy hopes too long, 
And seek for knowledge in her sparkling well. 

The 
The trees are green as in thy infant years— 
The 
The 
And whispers knowledge in the rustling trees. 
The 


A subject for thy searching powers to scan— 


flowers are delicate—the fruit is ripe— 


sky is full of stars for thee to read— 


air comes laden from the fount of truth, 


ocean heaves with every rolling wave 


| The mountain teems with science, and the dew 


| Which gems the petal of each modest flower, 


Contains a mystery for thee to know. 

The flower, itself, on every stainless leaf, 
Bears gentle tracing of Jehovah's hand, 

And breathes a music from its inner cup, 
Which, if thy ear is tuned to know the sound, 
Will draw thee sweetly up to Nature’s God. 





Nor droop nor murmur, oh, my weary soul, 
While so much knowledge woos thee on to life— 
While sky and earth are full of stores for thought, 
And God has promised mercy after death. 


Say, wilt thou faint thus early in thy noon 


|| Why must thou think for ever but to feel, 


| Thou, when transplanted to thy promised home 


And useless mourn for ever o'er the past, i 
Neglecting all to count thy faded joys? 


And feel for ever but to vainly think 
Of that which has been, not to be again, 
The year has seasons, so has human life— 





Then take the fruit as it shall find its prime, 
Nor weep, forgetful, o’er the faded flowers 

That bloomed and drooped along thy early path. 
Perhaps as flowers that meet with culture here, 
Then die and blossom cach suceeeding spring, 


Wilt taste the essence of thy early youth, 
And win new glory by thy culture here. 
Then hush, my soul, content thyself to live, 
Or, be prepared to fold thy wings and wait. 
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the spring of 1725. In their first excursion they found 


LOVEWELL’S FIGHT. 
~~ a wigwam containing one Indian and a boy. They 
killed and scalped the Indian and carried the boy cap- 


tive to Boston, where they received not only the reward 


Original. » *!| shire, under the command of Captain John Lovewell, in 
| 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


aie re ‘ ’ peel 
* Old men shall shake their heads and say, offered by law, but a handsome present besides On 


Sad was the hour and terrible, 
When Lovewell brave ’gainst Paugus went - 
With fifty men from Dunstable.” 
Old New England Ballad, 


their second excursion they discovered a party of ten 
Indians asleep around a fire in the night. They killed 


every one, and with the ten scalps stretched on hoops 


‘ , and elevated on poles they entered Dover, N. H. in 
Let us turn for a moment from the airy creations of |. : 
, Re ; , triumph on the twenty-fourth of February. They then 
fancy and imagination, which grace so large a portion of 
; ; . sae proceeded to Boston and received a thousand pounds 
these pages, to the contemplation of a sober historical 


incident. I do not believe, Mr. Editor, that your twenty 


out of the public treasury. Stimulated by success, 


: ; . : | Lovewell now conceived the bold design of marching a 
thousand fair readers, will grudgingly descend from the ‘ ; E ; , 
E : : hundred miles in the wilderness and attacking the 
regions of romance and poetry to review with me a : s Ske . . 
; - Haak ‘ | Piquawket tribe at their principal village on the Saco, 
stern passage in real life. The earlier history of our | é - 
— ; .,;_.| Where now stands the pleasant village of Fryeburg. 
country abounds in incidents of romantic and thrilling ; , : ; 
2 . : ee His company seconded him with zeal, and all things 
interest, which are scarcely surpassed in the brilliant y Fi ; . 
, ee # ah | were soon in readiness for the important and daring 
regions of fiction, and which, though floating in loose ; 7 : 
r campaign. In this enterprise of so much hazard and 


and ill-digested masses in pamphlets, public addresses, : ; 
iat . | solemnity, they were accompanied both-by a surgeon 
and old records, will one day become embodied in a his- | del i le The chaplain’ j han F 
z , , - and chaplain. 1¢ chaplain’s name was Jonathan Frye 
tory of uncommon value and unrivalled interest. The - I . 2 ; aid 
- , . pry re a young gentleman of liberal education, who had been 
long and bloody catalogue of Indian hostilities which ; 
; . graduated at Harvard College two years before, and 
have marked every section of our territory, from the Ne aaa ee ‘abl iti d for hi 
: | was much beloved for his amiable qualities, and for his 
time the English settlements were commenced at James- ||. , P for th a q 1" - : m 4] d 
. yious devotions for the company durin e battle, an 
town and Plymouth down to the present day, presents | I hile dv; € hi P ~ T 3 tl i . 
ae : : 7 : while dying of his own wounds. 1e other officers un- 
scenes of heroic daring, toilsome endurance, poignant “id 6 : 1 : 
der Captain Lovewell were Lieutenant Farwell, Lieu- 


tenant Wyman, and Ensign Robbins. But few of the 
names in this brave band have been preserved to us. 


suffering, and sanguinary conflict, which may challenge 

the world for parallels. 
Lovewell’s Fight, of which we propose to give a brief | |. deh ; 
The primitive muse however, from which we have al- 


account at this time, occurred one hundred and fifteen Sagi : 
- ready quoted at the head of this article, has handed 


years ago; May 8, old style, 1725. The scene of the . , 
; , in : down one other name to us in a marked and particular 
action was in the present town of Fryeburg, in the State | é : ; 
: a : 4 . manner, mainly, it would seem, on account of his domes- 

of Maine, about fifty miles inland from Portland, and || . Ne Tl <eipen foll 
, ‘ a: ace , — tic relations. 1e strain is as follows:— 
thirty or forty from the White Mountains of New , . . 


Hampshire. That part of the country at that time was “ With Lovewell brave John Harwood came ; 
From wife and babes ’twas hard to part; 
Young Harwood took her by the hand, 


And bound the weeper to his heart. 


one deep and wide wilderness. There were a few scat- 
tered settlements along the coast of Maine, south of the 


Kennebec ; but at the time of Lovewell’s fight, it is said 


“ Repress that tear, my Mary, dear, 


there was no white inhabitant residing within fifty miles || Said Harwood to his loving wife ; 
mks . a Tes . || It tries me hard to leave thee here 
of his battle ground. For many years the white inhabi- And sock in distant woods the strife. 


ants had suffered exceedingly 2 incursions , , ; 
tants had suffered exceedingly from the incursions of the + When gummatiies Sinewcthielisie tom 


savages. The Penobscots, the Norridgewocks, the An- || And pray to God that I may be, 
—_ i > _ , . . |] Such as one ought that lives for thee 
droscoggins, and the Pequawkets had committed the | And come at last in victery. 
most cruel and bloody excesses year after year upon the 
; A y aes “ , P “ Thus left young Harwood babe and wife, 
defenceless inhabitants of Maine and the frontier settle- | With accents mild she bade adieu ; 
' 


ments of New Hampshire. Incited by the French set- || It grieved those lovers much to part, 
So fond and fair, so kind and true. 





tlers in Canada as well as their own warlike and blood- | 


thirsty natures, they had broken up settlement after || 
he : : } 
settlement, murdering most of the inhabitants and carry- | 


ing off the rest into tedious and almost hopeless captivity. || they marched from Dunstable on the 16th of April into 


The whole company numbered forty-six, including 
surgeon and chaplain, and all things being in readiness, 


These outrages roused the government of Massachusetts, || the deep wilderness. After they had made some pro- 
who at this time held jurisdiction over the territory both |) gress in their march, two of the company became lame 
of New Hampshire and Maine, to more vigorous mea- | and returned; and when they had reached within about 
sures for the protection of the inhabitants. Men and || twenty-five or thirty miles of Pequawket, another fell 
money were liberally furnished for this purpose, and to || sick and was unable to proceed. Here they stopped 
give a stronger stimulous to the exertion of the volunteer || and went to work and built a small stockade fort, both 
companies, a hundred pounds sterling was offered for || for the accommodation of their sick companion, whom 
every Indian scalp that should be brought in. A volun- ! they must now leave behind, and for a place of retreat, 


teer company of brave, daring and determined spirits, || of which they might avail themselves should circums 


r 
I 
was organized in the town of Dunstable, New Hamp- | stances require it. Here they deposited a goed portion 


“w 





LOVEWELL 


of their provisions, and in a most noble, heroic and be- 
nevolent spirit they left their surgeon to accompany the 
sick man, although going right into battle themselves. 
They also left eight of their soldiers for a guard. Thus 
reduced to thirty-four in number, this forlorn hope again 
set forward in search of their ferocious and blood-thirsty 
When they approached near the Saco river they 
Early 


foe. 
came to a pond, and encamped for the night. 
next morning, which was the eighth of May, (or nine- 
teenth, N. S.) and the day which was to decide the fate 
of their daring enterprise, while they were at their 
morning devotions, they heard the report of a gun, and 
on looking round beheld an Indian about a mile distant 
ona point of land running into the pond. Suspecting 
that they had been discovered, and that the Indian had 
been placed there to decoy them, they concluded the | 
hour of conflict was at hand, and prepared for action. | 
They divested themselves of their packs, which they | 
piled together and left without a guard, and supposing a 
body of the enemy to be in the woods between them 
and the point of land where the straggling Indian stood, 
they marched forward with loaded muskets towards the 
point. Their conjecture, however, was erroneous, and 
was the means of leading them into a position of ex- 
tremy peril attended with the most severe and melan- 
choly consequences. While on their march through the 
woods they encountered a single Indian, who proved to 
be the same one they had seen on the point. Some of 
the party fired upon him without effect. The Indian 
returned their fire, and wounded Captain Lovewell and 
oae of his men with small shot, his charge having been 
prepared for shooting ducks on the pond. A second fire 
brought the Indian lifeless to the ground. 
song both agree in giving the honor of this first victory 
Our ancient and unknown bard 


History and 


to Lieutenant Wyman. 
gives the record thus: 


“Seth Wyman, who in Woburn lived, 
(A marksman he, of courage true,) 

Shot the first Indian, whom they saw, 
Sheer through his heart the bullet flew. 


“ The savage had been seeking game, 
Two guns and eke a knife he bore, 
And two black ducks were in his hand, 

He shriek’d, and fellto rise no more. 


Having taken the scalp of this Indian, and finding no 
more of the enemy in that direction, they turned back to | 
the spot where they had left their packs. In the mean- | 
time a party of Pequawket hunters and warriors, headed 
by their chief, Paugus, returning from a scouting tour 
down the Saco, had fallen upon the trail of Lovewell’s 
march, which they followed ’till they came to the packs. 
These they counted, and inferring from the number that | 
the force of the enemy was much inferior to their own, 
they placed themselves in ambush and waited to attack 
them on their return. When Lovewell’s party came up | 
to the spot where they had left their packs they found 
they had been removed. 
tion, when they were casting round to see if they had | 
missed the spot, or if their packs were any where in | 
sight, the savages rose and rushed towards them, rend- 
ing the air with their sbrill and horrid war-whoop. | 
Again the old ballad helps us on with our description. ! 


In the moment of consterna- | 


/was kept up on both sides without much cessation ’till 


At last Chamberlain, who carried a long heavy fowling 


record this passage of the action. 





"s FIGHT. 





“ Anon there eighty Indians rose, 
Who hid themselves in ambush dread ; 

Their knives they shook, their guns they aimed 
The famous Paugus at their head. 


“ Good heavens! they dance the Powow dance ; 
What horrid yells the forest fill! 
The grim bear crouches in his den, 
The eagle seeks the distant hill. 
A severe and hot battle now commenced. This was 
about ten o’clock in the morning. A well-directed fire 
was opened on both sides with great spirit and deadly 
effect. 
fell dead on the battle-field, and Lieutenant Farwell 


Captain Lovewell and eight of his men soon 


and two others were wounded. 


“ John Lovewell, captain of the band, 

His sword he waved, that glittered bright, 
For the last time he cheered his men. 

And led them onward to the fight. 


“ Fight on, fight on, brave Lovewell said, 
Fight on while heaven shal! give you breath ; 

An Indian ball then pierced him through, 
And Lovewell closed his eyes in death. 


TE 


The Indians also suffered severely from the galling ! 
fire of Lovewell’s gallant band, and many of them fell 
to rise no more. But being much superior in numbers 
they now endeavored to surround the remnant that 
remained of their foe, which the little band perceiving 
they retreated to a more favorable position by the side 
of the pond. Here they had the pond on their rear, on 


their right was a deep brook, on their left a rocky point, 








while their front was partly covered by a deep bog and 
partly exposed to the approach of the enemy. Here 
the forlorn hope took their ground and renewed the 
battle. The enemy pressed hotly upon them and galled 
them in front and flank, and had the Indians understood 
well how to use the advantages they possessed, not one 
white man would have escaped to tell the melancholy 
story of their misfortunes. Captain Lovewell being 
dead and Lieutenant Farwell wounded, the command 
devolved on Lieutenant Wyman, under whose direction 
the retreat had been eflected, and whose judicious man- 
agement helped to keep his little band in resolute coun- 
tenance through the remainder of the day. The firing 
near night. The Indians several times invited them to 
surrender, but they preferred death to captivity and 
resolved to fight to the last. One of Lovewell’s men 
by the name of Chamberlain was personally acquainted 

in times of 

Cham- 





a - 


with Paugus and some of his tribe, having 
peace been with them on hunting excursions. 
berlain and Paugus hailed each other several times 
during the battle and threatened each other with death. 


piece, was as good as his word and brought Paugus to 


the ground. Our favorite bard has not forgotten to 


“’T was Paugus led the Pequa't tribe ; 
As runs the fox, would Paugus run; 

As howls the wild wolf would he hew!l, 
A large bear-skin had Paugus on. 





“ But Chamberlain of Dunstable, 
One whom asavage ne’er shall slay, 
Met Paugus by the water side, 
And shot him dead upon that day. 
The fate of the young and accomplished chaplain 


seems to have excited peculiar sympathy. He fought 





























THE 


by the side of his companions with great determination 
and courage ‘till about the middle of the afternoon, when 
he received a mortal wound that disabled him from 
further action. Still he exerted himself to cheer and 
encourage the little band, and several times prayed 
aloud with much fervor for their preservation and suc- 
cess. He had a tender conversation with Lieutenant 
Farwell: told him he was mortally wounded, and desired 
him, should he escape, to convey his dying blessing to 


The 


closing scene of this interview is touchingly described in 


his parents and comfort them in their affliction. 


HONEY-LOCUST AND THE MORNING-GLORY. 


'| supposed that all was over, and fled to the fort with the 


news that the company was cut down, and “he alone 
had escaped” to bring the sad tidings. Upon which the 
inmates of the fort speedily set out upon their homeward 
march. The returning company found some provisions 
at the fort, which saved them from famine, and after 
thus being recruited they pursued their slow and painful 


march in separate detachments according as they were 


able to move, and with the exception of some of the 
/wounded who died on the way, reached at last the 


frontier settlements and their homes. 


the fine old ballad from which we have already so large- | 


ly drawn. 


* Lieutenant Farwell took his hand, 
His arm around his neck he threw, 

And said, brave Chaplain I could wish 
That heaven had made me die for you. 


“ The Chaplain on kind Farwell’s breast 
All languishing and bloody fell, 

Nor afterward said more, but this, 
I love thee, soldier, fare thee well. 

Hurwood was not permitted to return to “ wife and 
babes,”’ whose sad and tender parting has already been 
described. 

“ John Harwood died, all bathed in blood, 
When he had fought ’till set of day; 
And many more, we may not name, 
Fell in that bleody battle fray. 

By the skilful and unceasing firing of Lovewell’s men, 

the Indian forces were graduzlly thinned off during the 


day; their war-cries became fainter and fainter, and just | 
before night they yielded the field, carrying off their 


killed and wounded, and as evidence of their weakness 


and brokenness of spirit they left the dead bodies of | 


Lovewell and his men unscalped. It was afterwards 


ascertained that forty-five of the Indians were killed 


during the engagement, and many more wounded. The || 
little heroic band came off with victory at last; but what |; 


a victory! 


“ Ah, many a wife shall rend her hair, 
And many a child cry ‘ woe is me,’ 
When messengers the news shall bear 

Of Lovewell’s dear bought victory. 


The remnant of the company at the close of the day, | 


collecting themselves together, found there were nine | 


only who had escaped unhurt. Eleven of the wounded 


were able to march, but the Chaplain, and Lieutenant 


Farwell, Ensign Robbins and one other had not strength || 
There was no alternative, || 


to leave the battle-ground. 


and painful as it was, these must be left to die alone in , 


the woods. They thought it probable the Indians 


would return again in force the next day, and Ensign | 


Robbins desired them to lay his gun by him charged, | 


that in case he should live ’till they returned he might 


be able to kill one more. After the rising of the moon 


the little band, with the consent of their dying compan- || 


ions, left the battle field, and made the best of their way 
towards the fort where the surgeon and guard had been 
left, hoping to recruit and return with fresh hands to 
look after the dead and dying. But when they reached 
the fort, to their great surprise they found it deserted. 
It turned out that one of the company in the first outset 


of the battle, seeing Lovewell and eight of the men fall, 
25 


This bold and severe battle had such an effect upon 
the Indian tribes, that they did not renew their hostili- 
ties in that quarter for many years afterwards. The 
centennial return of this hard-fought day was celebra- 
ted, May 19, 1825, on the battle ground, by the inhabi- 
tants of Fryeburg and the adjacent country, and an 
elegant address was delivered on the occasion by Charles 
S. Davis, Esq. of Portland. 

It is one of those events in the earlier history of our 
country fraught with too much interest to be forgotten. 
The name of the lamented Frye lives in the name of the 
town which white men have built up on the fair domain 
of Paugus, and the unfortunate Lovewell has bequeathed 
his cognomen to the little lake whose waters were stain- 
ed with his blood. We take leave of the subject in the 
full belief that the prophetic language of our bard will 
be true prophecy for many a century to come. 


“With footsteps slow shall travellers go 

Where Lovewell’s Pond shines clear and bright, 
And mark the place where those are laid, 

Who fell in Loveweil’s bloody fight.” 


Original. 
THE HONEY-LOCUST AND THE MORNING-GLORY. 
BY RUFUS DAWES, 
Like te each ether in celestial meaning 
As well as spiritual, thou Heney-Locust, 
And thou frail Mernine-GLery dest declare 
Perfection in the highest, in the lowest, 
Aderation. These by correspondence ; 
And see hew eloquently they discourse, 
Acting by sacred influx! The convolvulus 
Adores and thus unfolds its perfect beauty 
In the cool shade of morning,—seraph-like 
Shrinking before the effulgent gaze of day. 
The Honey-Locust folds its tender leaves 
In the cold wind, the opposite of iove— 
And droops beneath the scorching heat of June. 
It cannot brook the negligence of love 


Nor its sneers. 
“ But why,” my friend demands, 


‘‘ Has the sweet Locust thorns ; its sister none ?”’ 
This is the reason. The bright morning flower 
Is more interior in its correspondence ; 

And theugh more delicate, it speaks of those 
Sweet spirits who are freed at last from sin: 
The other has the offensive thorn remaining, 
Showing the natural evil not extinct. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. IIl. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” “ CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC., ETC. 


Tuis morning, when the passengers went upon the 
guard to perform their customary ablutions in the tin- 
basins, they were agreeably surprised, after sailing for 
so many days between level banks covered with gloomy 
forests, to behold towering around them, lofty hills 
wooded to their summits, and cliffs—not of earth, like 
the Mississippi bluffs—but of solid rock, broken into a 
thousand fantastic shapes and over-hanging the water in 
innumerable romantic attitudes. We have been running 
all day through an interesting region. The river is sen- 
sibly decreased in width, and agreeably varied in its 
features. 
farms are better cleared and cultivated, and hills divest- 
ed of trees, are shining with fields, which cover their 
To-day I discov- 
ered the first natural Zawn on the river banks since I 
left Baton Rouge. 
tween Natches and Cape Giradeau, even on the best 


sides, give an old air to the country. 
The shores of the Mississippi be- 


cultivated farms, patches of short grass, but all an 
unsightly ploughed surface, or else grey with decayed 
vegetable matter. A plot of grass is a great relief to 
the river voyager’s eye, and he hails it with delight.— 
The grass that we now see is not green, however, except 
in some sunny spot, beside a stream. All nature wears 
the livery of winter without his snows. A grey, sombre 
coloring is spread over field and forest. How sudden is 
the change we have experienced! Eight days ago we 
left the woods clothed in foliage, and here, not a leaf is 
visible; the ragged and melancholy trees, monuments 
of winter’s long and severe reign, in this northern cli- 
mate. In one week we have changed the mild air, 
vegetation and beauty of June, (to speak to a northen- 
er’s ideas,) fur the bleak winds, the inhospitable fields, 
and deformity of December. A more sudden change 
could not be effected without a percepible effect upon 


the constitution. The increase of the cold, from day to 


day, was marked by additional garments and the other 


usual signs of change of latitude. The ladies who at 
first walked the guards without hats or shawls, began to 
call first for one and then the other. The deck at length 
became uncomfortable, and finally after passing New 
Madrid they deserted the guards altogether, and gath- 
ered around the fire, which was made in the ladies’ cabin 
the fourth day from New Orleans and inthe gentlemen’s 
the fifth. 


in the atmosphere, by substituting thick coats for bomba- 


The gentlemen began to give note of a change 


zine, and woolen pantaloons for white drilling ones, 
which some of them had worn during the first four days. 
The card players sought to get their table within the 
precincts of the stove. 


The passengers tell me they 
have felt the change of climate very sensibiy, and for 
myself I do not feel more annoyed at it than a Missis- 
sippian, at a cold, chilly day in the last of April, afier 
one of those balmy, and sunny days, which make his 
own clime above any other in the Mississippi valley. 
We passed late this evening the landing place “ of 


The signs of population are more frequent— | 





SKETCHES IN THE WEST. 


Kaskaskia,” one of the oldest towns in Illinois, sixty- 
five miles from St. Louis. The original settlers were 
French, and the society which is among the best in the 
The 
They 


have there the oldest Church (Edifice) in the western 


west, is composed of many old French families. 
majority of the citizens are Roman Catholics. 


country. The town is pleasant and wears an old, quiet 
look. I am told it is a delightful summer residence. 


It is situated a mile back from the river on a plain with 
a range of hills partially cultivated, beyond. There is 
a road from the landing place to the town, that passes 
through a wood which nearly hides the village, from the 


trenches on the river; nevertheless, I obtained glimpses 


of it through vistas in the forest as we passed. The 
scenery around Kaskaskia is very beautiful. Between 


the mouth of the river and Kaskaskia are three or four 
Embryo towns, but none of any great importance, ex- 
cept Chester, pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, 
and a place of some business. These towns are merely 
marts for the produce of the surrounding farms, and 
their principal and, indeed, only trade, consists in freight- 
ing flatboats and steamboats in the fall and winter with 
thousands of bushels of grain. 

The farms, back from the river, are very rich and 
highly cultivated. The mere river traveller can form no 
idea of the farming prosperity of Illinois, (for that is 
the side of the river best cultivated.) The lands on the 
river, are either abrupt hills, or low meadow land of 
recent formation, and however such may add to the pic- 
turesqueness or sublimity of the scenery, they can give 
no correct idea of the agricultural wealth of the country. 
As Iam only a river traveller, it will not be expected of 
me to describe Illinois; there is enough around me, if 
properly managed, to supply my pen with inexhaustible 
material, without the necessity of making detours into 


' the interior of the State, which I may skirt in my steam- 


ing. 

St. Geneveive, an agreeable looking place, which we 
passed this evening, is one of the oldest towns in the 
West; Vincennes is only a little more ancient. St. 
Geneveive was originally three miles from the river; at 
present it is on its banks. Within less than eighty years 
the Mississippi, by washing away the shore for several 
miles on this side, has gradually approached the town. 
As the bank yielded on one side, land made on the 
other, and now an extensive flat alluvion, broken into 
islands, covered with cotton trees, stretches away on the 
opposite shore. It is one of the laws of this river to 
make land opposite every bank which is washing away. 
So that the current, instead of being often several miles 
wide, as one would imagine, by this constant approach 
of one shore as the other recedes, always preserves the 
same uniform width. The rapidity with which land 
makes in the Mississippi will be seen from the quick 
formation of a large island opposite St. Geneveive. 
Eight years ago, a boat was sunk in deep water, two 
The wreck became at 
once the nucleus of an island. The sand heaped around 
it, floating logs and trees were lodged against it, and in 
two years an island of half buried drift-wood, with a 
wide border or beach of sand, stood permanently above 


hundred yards from the shore. 
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the surface. The cotton tree shoots, to which such soil | 


seems congenial sprung up the third year. 
ceeding flood covered the island with an additional 
} 


Every suc- 


stratum; and it is now a dense forest of cotton-wooc 
trees, some of them twenty feet high. To an uninform- 
ed observer, the isle has the appearance of being coeval 
with the surrounding shores. 

Selma, a small “‘ landing place” on the river, is worthy 
of notice as being the port of Potosi, fifteen miles back. 
Herculaneum, five miles above it, was formerly the port, 
but the encroachment of the river caused Selma to be 
substituted. There are two or three other places of | 
minor importance between Kaskaskia and St. Louis, 
but none that deserves a particular description. The 
scenery, as we approach St. Louis, from which we are 
The | 
character of the scenery for the last one hundred miles 
it is difficult It is unlike that upon the 
Ohio and Hudson, yet sharing the characteristic features 
of both. 


fifty feet high, which in every thing but height resembles | 


now fifty miles distant, becomes more romantic. 
to describe. 
We are now passing a cliff one hundred and | 


the palisadoes on the latter, and were I to give the wall 
of perpendicular cliffs, we have been sailing beneath for 
the last hour, a name from a drawn resemblance, I 
should term them the Palisadoes of the Mississippi. | 
About noon to-day we found ourselves sailing amid an | 
amphitheatre of hills, bounding the horizon on every 
side through a sort of circular valley, ten miles in width, 


through which the river flowed, and I was reminded by 


the view around me of the Ohio in the vicinity of Madi- 
sonville. The hills on the Mississippi are not so high 
or grand as those on the Ohio, but they are much more 
beautiful ; often appearing in the distance, on account 
of the thinness of the forest trees, with which they are 
crested, as if fringed. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than the long ranges of undulating hill-tops, with a 
regular row of trees fringing their outlines for miles. 
The hills of the Ohio are rough, wild, and full of savage 
grandeur: those of the Upper Mississippi appear as if 
nature had played the gardener on them, as she has 
done in the prairies. The hills, we have passed to-day, 
are clothed with verdure and thinly scattered (like an 
English park) with trees. For leagues they stretch 
along now on one side, and now on the other side of the 
river; every hill whose base is washed by the river being 
most invariably opposed by an intervale, sometimes 
extending four or five miles back before it terminates in 


the hills of the interior. The river, indeed, between 


Cape Giradeau and St. Louis, seems to flow through a | 


valley about six miles in width, which valley is confined 
by the hills, | have mentioned, and which are the com- 
mencement of the hilly country proper of Illinois and 


Missouri. In this valley nature has allowed the river to 


play, shaping its course at will, now washing the bases | 


i} 


of the hills on the left, leaving a level meadow to the 
right, five or six miles wide, to the opposite high lands, 


‘have given all the cliffs their peculiar shape. 


‘al 


now making a broad sweep to the right, leaving the || 


meadow on the left; thus showing the observer, hill 
and meadow alternately on both sides. 


The hills sometimes approach the river in spears, ter- 


minating in perpendicular precipices of lime-stone. By 
} 
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some operations in Nature, the angular projections of 
these cliffs are worn and rounded until they often resem- 
ble lofty circular towers constructed by human skill. I 
have seen a succession of these towers, and once to-day 
we came upon a congregation of these circular bastion- 
like projections, at such a remarkable point of view, 
that, if I had been travelling in Germany, I should have 


set them down in my journal as a “ grand, grey old cas- 
| tle seen on the right bank of the river.” 
_ are so peculiarly regular in their forms, that it is difficult 


Some of them 


not to believe them the production of human labor. One 


of the most striking objects in the scenery is, perhaps, 


“the Grand Tower,” which we passed early this morn- 


ing. It is an isolated rock, a few yards from a cliff to 
which it was once attached, about seventy feet high and 
crested with trees. It is nearly circular, rounded by the 
causes, (the current in former ages, no doubt,) which 
It is 
accessible only on one side. A captain of a boat is 
buried on its summit. A year or two ago, the crew of a 


steamer, which lay in the ice here, drew a cannon to 


the top on Christmas morning, and fired a round of thir- 


teen guns in honor of the day. The scenery around it 


is romantic, perhaps altogether the most striking below 
St. Louis. 
As we ascend the river, the banks are more thickly 


peopled. Men from all nations are settlers here; and [ 


have amused myself this afternoon by designating the 


country of each settler by the style of his house. The 
Dutchman will have his stoop, even in a log-house; the 


| Frenchman, his gallery; the Englishman, his portico; 


the Spaniard, his flat roof; and the Yankee, his formal 
front door, plain front, and symmetrical windows. 


J. H. I. 


Original. 
"MID THE HILLS. 


BENEATH me are the rock-bound streams, 
Around me are a hundred hills, 
Above, a flood of golden beams, 


That all the earth with glory fills. 


Birds on their light, unfettered wings, 
Are thronging ev’ry bush and dell; 

While each, a minstrel, happy, sings, 
And all in blissful union dwell. 


Eternal One, how great thy love ! 

Thy power let all the earth proclaim !— 
Below, around,—in heav’n above, 

Ten thousand transports speak thy name. 


Oh, here, ’mid nature’s majesty, 
Within this wild, primeval dome, 

Where thought seems echoed back from Thee, 
Let breath and pulse Thy presence own. 


’Mong rock and stream, from human strife, 
Where untaught music deeply thrills ; 
I'l] muse of Thee, great King of Life, 
And praise Thee, ’mid Thine ancient hills. 
RODNEY L. ADAMS, 
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THE COTTAGE DOOR; A SONG. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
The air amid his fragrant bowers, And when the village Sabbath Bell 
Supplies unpurchased health, Rings out upon the gale, 
And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers, The father bows his head to tell 
More dear to him than wealth; The music of its tale ;— 
Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays A fresher verdure seems to fill 
Around his humble cot, The fair and dewy sod, 
And happy nights and cheerful days And every infant tongue is still, 
Divide his lowly lot. To hear the Word of God! 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Oh, happy hearts !—to Him who stills 
The ravens when they cry, 

And makes the lily ‘neath the hills 
So glorious to the eye— 

The trusting patriarch prays, to bless 
His labor with increase ;— 

Such ‘ ways are ways of pleasantness,’ 
And all such ‘ paths are peace.’ 
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Original. 
THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD, 
How can they call it sad 
And lone,—the Poet’s lot ? 
A spirit is with him every where, 
Altho’ they see her not. 
She walks in white attire, 
With a free and buoyant grace, 
Her dark curls drooping carelessly, 
Around her glowing face. 


She guides him where the waves, 
Their wondrous music, pour, 
From Ocean’s ever-throbbing heart, 
Upon the echoing shore. 
She holds beside his ear 
A curved and rose-lipped shell, 
Within whose wreathed labyrinth, 
Melodious murmurs swell ; 
And she tells of an ocean-fay,— 
A child with strange, soft eyes, 
Who mourns for ever her lost, lost home, 
As sad in the shell she lies. 
She leads to the still, deep woods, 
Where startled by the breeze, 
In those majestic solitudes, 
Slow wake the giant trees, 
And bids him note how rich 
The ground beneath his tread, 
With the crackling, slippery, bright-hued leaves, 
Which autumn’s hand has shed. 
She shows the emerald moss, 
Where morn-dew lingers yet 
In small and sculptured chalices, 
For fairy revels set. 
At day-dawn on the hills, 
They watch the morning bright 
Spring from her far-off couch and shake 
The dew from locks of light. 
At noon they seek the shade, 
In still and green retreat, 
Where fitful gleams of sunshine glance, 
The whispering wave to meet. 
She gathers a graceful flower,* 
Like a car in shape,—and lo! 
A leaf, by her delicate finger pressed, 
Two azure doves doth show; 
And she calls on the elfin-queen, 
The Venus of fairy land, 
To mount the pheton’s tiny seat, 
And glide from her ouf$pread hand ! 
But when with splendor crowned, 
Day’s glorious angel turns, 
With his last loveliest smile to earth, 
While Heaven around him burns, 


* Venus’ car, or Monk’s hood. 


THE SPIRIT OF POETRY---SONGS OF THE WIND. 


When ever-shifting clouds, 
That throng his radiant way, 
Receive the regal wealth he leaves, 
And don his rich array, 
Oh! then is the poet’s hour, 
His golden hour of rest! 
Reclining on some sunny slope, 
He feels serenely blest : 
And the spirit folds her wings, 
Beside him on the grass, 
And traces for him in the clouds 
Fair pictures as they pass! 
That gorgeous pageant gues, 
And next,—a holier scene !— 
Pure Night puts on her jewelry, 
And comes—a worshipped queen! 
And the spirit’s plumes unfurl, 
And wave in the starlit air, 
And her blue eyes flash thro’ the floating curl, 
For she sees her heaven-home there ! 
She warbles a wild, sweet lay, 
And the minstrel joys to see, 
Thro’ the luminous depths of ether blue, 
The bloom of an amaranth tree,— 
The ripple of rolling waves, 
And a fair bird’s plume of fire, 
And the far, faint smile of angel-eyes, 
And the light of a seraph’s lyre! 
Why should they call it sad 
And lone—the poet’s lot, 
His muse is with him everywhere, 
Altho’ they know her not. 


Original. 
SONGS OF THE WIND.—NO. ITI. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Arter a brief silence the harp again 
Woke with a gay aud a varied strain. 
Freely I fly 
In the boundless sky, 

O’er the sea-foam freely I walk unseen, 
And in music I sigh through the forest green ; 
Loaded with perfume I slowly go 
Where the wild roses blow ;— 
Fiercely I bear 
Through the freezing air 
Wreaths of the drifting snew ;— 
Fondly I play with the curls which fall 
From the brow of Italy’s daughters ; 
And o’er the western waters 
I speed the light canoe ;— 

The monarch’s halls 
Proudly I wander through,— 

I play with the warrior’s nodding crest, 
Spread out the standard-folds over the fight, 
And I rest 
In delight 
Where the voice of music breathing round 
Makes the place holy ground.— 
Harp, good night! 

Iam going the rising sun to greet 
In lands of heat ;— 

Give out one long, loud swell, 

Oh, plaintive harp, then bring 
A dying silence on thy trembling string, 
Farewell !— 
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Original. 
THOUGHTS. 


Ou! would my spirit were a bird, 
That it might flee away 
From the earthliness that binds it down 


To sadness and decay. 


I heed no more the jocund strain, 
The gleesome laugh of youth ; 
My spirit yearns for brighter things, 

The radiance of truth. 


I sadden when I think of life, 
Its turmoil, and its care; 
And grieve, how doth my spirit grieve ? 


That I must linger here. 


I am weary of the selfish world, 
Of all its vaunted ties; 
And languish like a prison’d lark, 


To soar up to the skies. 


I’ve seen the utter worthlessness, 
Of love and all its joy; 

And found the dreams that lured me on, 
Were but a tinsel’d toy. 


Oh! would my soul were as a bird, 
In some sweet summer even ; 
When earth was fairest, I would flee 


In rapture up to Heaven. 


HENRY B. HIRST. 


Philadelphia, June, 1840. 


Original. 
THE SPIRIT’S PRAYER. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A VERY DEAR FRIEND ON 


EVE OF HER MARRIAGE. 


BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


At this hour, when thought and feeling, 
Linger fondly round thy shrine; 

Words would fain attempt revealing, 
What my spirit asks for thine. 


"Tis that Peace, e’en now may bless thee, 
With her soft, her heav'nly tone, 

Love, and Hope, and Joy caress thee, 
Claiming thee, as all their own; 


That thy spirit’s inmost altar, 

May be cheer’d by Faith’s pure ray, 
And its light, nor fade or falter, 

Till ’tis lost in perfect day. 


’Tis that thou be true to Heaven, 
To thyself—to one, to all; 

That while much to thee is given, 
Thou may’st bless the All in All. 


THE 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


GREYSLAER; @ romance of the Mohawk: Harper & Broth- 
ers.—The inflated encomiums lavished upon this work, by the 
press generally, will, in all probability, lead a vast majority of 
the reading community to suppose, that it is the greatest pro- 
duction ever issued from the press, either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. The unanimity with which praise has been bestowed upon 
Mr. Charles F. Hoffman’s work proves conclusively, that not 
one out of every hundred of the reviewers ever perused 
“ Greyslaer; a romance of the Mohawk,” fur the purpose of 
forming an impartial opinion of its merits. One sapient re- 
viewer pronounces it superior to any work of Bulwer or 
Jamcs’—another, that the style is equal to that of Scott’s— 
while a third, classes the author with Irving and Cooper. We 
are sorry to find our city editors, so willing to sanction opinions 
so foreign to those, which they would themselves have arrived 
at, had they devoted one hour to the duty of the critic, before 
promulgating impressions so utterly at variance with common 
sense and honest intentions. It is not our desire, or if it was, 
we have not the space to indulge in an elaborate review of 
“Greyslaer; a romance of the Mohawk.” We commenced 
the perusal of it, with high expectations of a rich treat—but, 
how sadly we were doomed to be disappointed, will be inferred 
from our remarks above. 

Tue Quiet Hussann: Carey & Hart.—Miss Ellen Picker- 
ing, the successful author of the “ Fright,” “ Nan Darrell,” 
etc., has, inthe present work, fully equalled her former efforts. 
—G. & C. Carvill. 

Morat MaNnaGeMentT or Inrancy: Carey & Hart.—Many 
excellent treatises on the moral management of children already 
exist; yet, few of them are calculated to supply parents with 
the kind of information, which, in their circumstances, is espe- 
cially required. Most of the works hitherto published, touch 
briefly upon the general management of early childhood, 
merely as preliminary to an exposition of its diseases—and 
their perusal by non-professional individuals not unfrequently 
leads to a dangerous tampering with the lives of the young. 
In the work before us, the subject is admirably treated and we 
warmly commend it to parents.—G. & C. Carvill. 


LIFE AND TRAVELS OF Munco Park: Harper & Brothers. 
Few subjects have excited a more lively interest among the 
curious and the learned, than the geographical problem with 
regard to the termination of the Niger. This question was at 
length put at rest by the successful expedition of the Landers, 
but not until after more than half a century of fruitless effort 
and speculation, during which many valuable lives had been 
sacrificed in attempting to trace to its outlet the course of this 
mysterious river. Among those who had generously devoted 
themselves to this perilous enterprise, none was more distin- 
guished than Mungo Park; whose untimely fate, after having 
triumphed over the most appalling difficulties, excited the 
deepest commiseration and regret. Besides a minute and copi- 
ous narration of the two expeditions of this celebrated travel- 
ler, the volume here offered to the public contains a succinct 
and interesting account of the labors of subsequent adventu- 
rers in the same field, bringing down the subject of African 
discovery to the most recent period. 


History oF THE Fine Arts: Harper & Brothers.—This 
work is a continuation of the “ Family Library,” and embraces 
a view of the rise, progress and influence of the arts among 
different nations—ancient and modern—with notices of the 
character and works of many celebrated artists. The cul- 
tivation of the Fine Arts, and a general dissemination of a taste 
for such liberal pursuits, are of the highest importance in a 
national point of view, for they have a powerful tendency to 
elevate the standard of intellect, and consequently morals, and 
form one of those mighty levers which raise nations as well 
as individuals to the highest point in the scale of civilization. 
In every age and in every country the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts has been invariably attended with a corresponding im- 
prevement in the social, moral, and intellectual character of 
the people ; and our country is now, happily, the recipient of 


|| all the refinements of antiquity, embellished with the beauties 
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of modern civilization. When the venerable Bishop Berkely, 
in view of the rapid settlement of our country, sung, 
“ Westward the star of Empire takes its way,” 

he might with propriety have added, that such also was the 
direction of art, science, and literature, not only as applied to 
us, but to the people of antiquity. As the sun first shed its 
beams upon the eastern world, so also did the first ray of intel- 
ligence break forth in the east, and with the full splendor of its 
luminaries, art, science, and literature, coursed westward, infu- 
sing life and vigor into society, until Europe and America have 
become radiant with light. As we are the last and most favor- 
ed of these recipients, gratitude, self-love, and patriotism 
should prompt us to give these muses a cordial reception, and 
foster them with the greatest care ’till they shall erect a super- 
structure of eternal honor to the American name, more pleas- 
ing, more refined, more influential than that of classic Greece. 
To do this, the popular taste must be favorable, and to create 
and improve the taste for this object, it is necessary by facts to 
produce a conviction that to the Fine Arts all civilized nations 
are greatly indebted for their advancement in political and 


social greatness. 


THEATRICALS. 


On the subject of city theatricals, we have nothing very inte- 
resting to record this month. The Park re-opens on the tenth 
instant, with Fanny Elssler, who, having returned from her 
southern tour of triumph, commences an engagement for three 
weeks, and then goes to Boston. She will be succeeded by 
Mr. Power, the truly inimitable Irish actor, and perhaps the 
most popular of all the European stars that have occasionally 
illumined our theatrical hemisphere. Mr. Buckstoue, an actor 


of considerable reputation, and one of the most successful of 


modern dramatists, is also engaged, and will play alternate 
nights with Power. Mr. and Mrs. Wood are, we understand, 
under contract with Mr. Simpson, and will appear early in the 
month of October. 

Bowery.—T he aquatic experiment of Mr. Hamblin, we regret 
to say, has not met with the success to which its merits really 
entitle it. This comparative failure is to be attributed solely to 
the very unattractive drama upon which the nautical spectacle 
was engrafted. Imagine, reader, an audience anxiously antici- 
pating a performance, the sole attraction of the evening, and 
to arrive at which, it is necessary for them to sit and yawn two 
full hours, through a dull and uninteresting affair, all talk and 
no dramatic incident, until, at length, when patience is com- 
pletely exhausted, and the house has become indifferent to all 
that was to follow, the great feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment is produced. Under such circumstances, some may 
naturally imagine what the result would be. Instead of the 
cheers and shouts for which this theatre has long been renown- 
ed, and which the novelty and beauty of the exhibition really 
deserved, the applause seemed more like satisfaction expressed 
at the termination of an irksome task, than gratification ata 
pleasant entertainment. After “ dragging its slow length along ” 
through fourteen representations, “‘ the Pirate’s Signal on the 
bridge of death ” was withdrawn to make way for “a new and 
original piece,” entitled, “ The Yankees in China.” This, like 
the preceding piece, proved to be a dead failure. Its plot, if a 
farrago of absurdities can be so denominated, is founded on the 
present quarrel between the British and Chinese. The char- 
acters, with the exception of a Yankee adventurer, are feebly 
drawn, and the dialogue scarcely reaches mediocrity. The 
audience, instead of sitting through two long acts, are compelled 
to endure four short ones, whilst the denouement is far less effec- 
tive than that of “ the Pirate’s Signal.” The fertile imagination 
of the manager, however, never fails him in emergent cases, 
and we understand he has a new piece nearly ready for repre- 
sentation. If Mr. Hamblin cannot command success, at least, 
he strives to deserve it. 

THEATRICALS IN GENERAL deserve a passing notice.—Fanny 
Elssler’s engagements at Philadelphia, Washington and Balti- 
more, have been exceedingly profitable. It is said she has 
realized, by them, fifteen thousand dollars. 





THEATRICALS---EDITOR S TABLE. 


Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have also been very successful 
in their eastern tour. They have been playing to crowded 
houses, at St. John’s, in the British province of New Brunswick. 

Madame Le Compte, with her corps de ballet have also 
made the same tour and with the like success. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam bas returned from the flying visit to the 
sam? place with a purse well filled. She has also been playing 
an engagement at Niblo’s Garden with her accustomed success, 
We understand, she sailed for England in the British Queen, 
but intends returning to America in the course of the next 
season. 

The Seguins, with Latham and Horncastle, are treating the 
play-goers of Montreal and Quebec, with a touch of their 
quality. 

Philadelphia is to have its share, or rather more than its share 
of the drama the ensuing season. Not less than four theatres 
are to be opened there during the next month. How many will 
continue open, time and circumstances must determine. 


CuatHaM.—This theatre is indebted to the enterprise and 
liberality of its manager for the uncommon success attending 
its performances. Booth, who, with all all his eccentricities, 
may justly rank amongst the most talented actors of the age, 
has been playing his round of characters, ably sustained by 
Mr. Scott and Mr. and Mrs. Proctor, to crowded houses and 


delighted audiences. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

B. B. Tuarcuer.—It is with feelings of the deepest regret, 
that we record the death, of our old and esteemed correspondent, 
3. B. Thatcher. He died at Brooklig, near Boston, on the I4th 
of July, in the thirty-first year of his age. We copy the fol- 
lowing brief notice, from the Mercantile Journal, of that city. 

“Mr. Thatcher is well known in this country and in Europe, 
for his scientific and literary attainments—and wherever know 
has been respected and loved for his kind disposition and his 
high moral qualities, as well as for the great variety of knowl- 
edge of which he was master—and the announcement of his 
death will carry sadness to manya heart. He was educated to 
the profession of the law—but his great aim through life 
appears to have been to acquire knowledge, and tv diffuse it 
abroad for the purpose of enlightening, elevating, and im- 
proving the human race. For several years past he has devo- 
ted himself exclusively to literary pursuits—and if his career, 
by a wise Providence, had not been abridged, he would have 
been surpassed by few of his countrymen in rendering true 
service to his country—and would have acquired a fame to 
endure for ages. Many of his writings are before the world— 
they bear the stamp of worth, and have been read with much 
interest in this country and in Europe—and he has, doubtless, 
left many important manuscripts, which it is to be hoped, his 
friends will give the public at some future day. 

He was conscious of the approach of death, which at last 
came upon him suddenly—but he met the grim king of terrors 
like a Christian philosopher—and his last moments were sooth- 
ed by the benignant spirit of religion. The death of B. B. 
Thatcher has left a blank in society that will not be easily 
filled.” 


Nisto’s Garpen.—We regret to state that this beautiful 
retreat is not as liberally supported this season, as the apparent 
enterprise of the proprietor deserves. On the evening of the 
4th of July, compared with former occasions, the garden was 
literally deserted. Mr. Niblo should look well to the respecta- 
bility of his company, and make every exertion to exclude 
improper persons from the garden. It isa stain upon his man- 
agement and a disgrace to the city, that persons of a questiona- 
ble character, should be admitted, and allowed to mingle, 
indiscriminately, with those who visit his garden for amuse- 
ment and recreation. Probably a knowledge of this fact— 
which has become universally known—influence ladies, in a 
great degree, from resorting, this season, to Niblo’s Garden. 
The Ravels continue their surprising performances on alter- 
nate nights, while the Vaudeville company fill up the others. 
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